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PREFACE. 



A great many persons in England are tired of 
hearing about New Zealand. It is very seldom 
that any good news comes thence ; and, good or 
bad, it is very difficult to understand. Still, there 
are many who have friends and relations there ; 
many who sympathize with the Maori race ; 
many who have an idea that what has been going 
on there for some time past, means a penny in 
the pound on the income-tax ; so that sufficient 
interest is felt in the colony to make any one 
newly arrived from it the subject of much cross- 
examination. " Tell us all about New Zealand," 
is, however, a request not easily responded to, 
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unless the person who makes it is prepared to 
listen to a tale a good deal longer than that 
which the Ancient Mariner inflicted on the spell- 
bound wedding guest \ and I have been often 
obliged to tell my inquiring friends that unless 
I should write a book, I despaired of making 
them understand the subject. That is one 
reason for my taking up my pen. Another 
reason is, that I venture to think that many 
persons besides my own friends will be glad to 
have a more connected outline of events in the 
colony during the entire period of disturbance 
than any which has yet appeared. At present 
there is none. The Governor's despatches are 
within the reach of few; and, except when they 
relate to disputes between himself and the gene- 
ral, or himself and his ministers, are meagre and 
unexplanatory to the last degree. The military 
despatches are no more accessible than the 
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to enrol in the Valhalla of the Horse Guards 
the name of every officer who took part in a 
skirmish, or " stood ready to tender his valuable 
services, if wanted." The Times' newspaper has a 
very able correspondent ; but the Morning Post 
and Daily Telegraphy and half a dozen other 
papers, have correspondents also, who seem to 
see things with very different eyes. The result 
is, that even those persons in England whose 
duty it is to study such matters, and still more, 
those who profess to have done it en amateur, fall 
into great misapprehensions, and often very 
ludicrous mistakes. One noble Lord, a Member 
of Parliament, giving a summary of events on a 
public platform,* misdates the arrival of Governor 
Grey in the colony by nearly two whole years. 
Another speaks of events happening at Waikato 
as if they had occurred at Taranaki, 200 miles 
away ; while a third, hearing of the campaign at 
Tauranga, asks, " Who is this Tauranga ; I never 

* Ab. Pro. Soc. Report, 1855, p. 21, at top. 



hoard of him before ? M Misapprehensions like 
these may seem of little eon sequence, and would 
bo so if they existed only in prfrate circles : but 
when the state of mind which they indicate is 
met with among those who influence the counsels 
of Parliament and the action of the Colonial 
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PREFACE. IX 

In doing so, I trust I shall not be accused 
of presumption. I have been a colonist of New 
Zealand almost from its foundation as a colony. 
I have been a Member of the Legislature for 
many years, and during a great part of the 
present struggle I filled the offices of Colonial 
Secretary and Native Minister. I have probably 
had better opportunities of obtaining accurate 
information, and observing current events in 
the colony than any other person, at least any 
other person now in this country. It may be 
alleged that, as an actor in some of those events, 
I may have prejudices. But the same might 
certainly be said of any one who has had the 
personal opportunities of acquiring the infor- 
mation requisite for the task. I am not aware, 
however, that I have any prejudices on the sub- 
ject : I have strong convictions ; but convictions 
are not prejudices. My convictions may possibly 
be the means of removing the prejudices of some 
who have had no sufficient opportunity of study- 
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ing the subject. My object, however, is not to 
enforce my own convictions, but to state facts as 
they happened ; and in order to enable my 
readers to judge of the fairness of my narrative, 
I shall, wherever possible, give references to 
authentic printed documents. 

In describing the operations of the military 
campaigns, I have relied for the main facts 
chiefly on the despatches of General Cameron, 
or of his subordinate officers who may have 
reported to him. I have also referred to the 
cotemporary reports of the correspondents of the 
local newspapers, who were with the forces in 
the field, and were many of them professional 
reporters thoroughly up to their work. I am 
myself acquainted, more or less, with all the 
country in which operations were carried on, 
and as regards the Northern campaigns, I have 
visited all the places where the principal engage- 
ments occurred, many of them several times, and 
most of them in the company of officers who 
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were in the engagements, and described them to 
me on the spot. 

I do not pretend to have the smallest per- 
sonal knowledge whatever of military affairs. I 
know absolutely nothing of "the disciplines of 
the wars," and am entirely ignorant whether 
a force should be taken into action at quick 
march, at the double, in line, in echelon, in 
fours, or deployed in skirmishing order. On 
these matters I have had quite as little expe- 
rience as most of the special correspondents of 
the English press who reported the events of 
the Crimean war, or even perhaps as the distin- 
guished historian of that great struggle. I have 
observed that when these writers are at a loss 
how to justify some movement which may not 
have ended satisfactorily, they are in the habit 
of saying, " no doubt it was done for excellent 
military reasons." When I attempt to criticise 
the details of the New Zealand campaigns, I 
confess I am very often reduced to the same con- 
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elusion; and being entirely unable to discover 
any other reason for some particular step, I 
am compelled to adopt the solution of " excel- 
lent military reasons." It will be admitted, 
however, that there are many events connected 
with military operations on which a civilian is 
quite as well qualified to form an opinion as a 
soldier can be ; and when those occasions arise 
in course of my narrative, I have not hesitated 
to express my own convictions, subject of course 
always to the charitable salvo in behalf of the 
military mind, that what I think a blunder or 
an oversight, may have been done for "excel- 
lent military reasons," of which I know nothing 
whatever. 

The references which I have given are gene- 
rally to C. P. P., or papers of the Colonial 
Parliament. A few to P. P., or papers of the 
Imperial Parliament. Any others explain them- 
selves. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Arithmetic of the War — Statistics of Native and European 
■ Forces — Exposure of current Fallacies. 

Before proceeding with the tale of the War in 
New Zealand, there are a few figures and facts 
which I wish to get into the reader's mind, and 
a few fallacies and errors which have been cur- 
rent in England which I wish to get out of it. 

First, as to figures ; it may conduce to a better 
appreciation of the merits of the military opera- 
tions if the numbers on the two sides are known. 

The total number of natives in New Zealand, 

1 . 
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according to a government census taken in 1858, 
was 31,667 males and 24,303 females; together 
fl5,970 of all ages and sexes and in both islands. 
The proportion of children being exceedingly 
small, not less than 20,000 of the males may he 
taken as fighting men, and it must be borne in 
mind that the women do much work connected 
with war, and, when pressed, fight like the men_ 
Of the 20,000 fighting men, however, according 
to Governor Grey's estimate, we never had 2,000 
in arms against us at any one time, and it is 
shown by an examination of the General's de- 
spatches, that the troops were never actually 
engaged with more than (i00, and not often with 
ninro than 200 to 400. The natives had, how- 
ever, two great advantages ; they were in the 
ceuhv find we on the circumference ; which enabled 
them (n move with facility to attack any of our 
sHtl. incuts ur rumps they thought proper; and 
the} unv not concentrated in one district, but 
scattered h\ many. 
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north of Auckland (about 8,000 to 10,000), 
remaining loyal, and" considerable bodies (say 
5,000 to 6,000 more) in Cook's Straits, Hawkes 
Bay, and other parts. The loyalty of some of 
these, however, could not have been relied upon 
in case of our meeting with great reverses. 

The natives had no artillery except three old 
carronades which they had got from wrecked 
ships, and which they only fired three or four 
times, and they had no better shot than steel- 
yard weights and similar substitutes for cannon 
balls. These they abandoned at the evacuation 
of Meri Meri, from which time they never had a 
big gun. Their small arms consisted of old 
Tower muskets, many flint and steel (temporis 
George III.), single and double fowling-pieces, 
such as are made for colonial trade, and a very 
few rifles, not perhaps one in a thousand. At 
the close quarters at which the engagements 
generally took place, these weapons were actually 
better than the Enfield rifles of our troops, as 
being more easily reloaded, and their double 
barrels giving two shots for one man. The 
natives had no cavalry. 

I—a 
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The European population in both islands, in 
December, 1864, was 171,931;* but more than 
half of these were in the middle island, and 
those in the north could not he moved about 
for military purposes at any distance from their 
homes, for the obvious reason that by so doing 
their homes would have been left unprotected, 
and aggression by rebels have been an immediate 
consequence. They were all, however," armed, 
enrolled, and drilled as militia and volunteers, and 
in some instances for a length of time relieved 
the Queen's troops, and enabled them to take the 
field in greater force, 

The actual military force serving under Gene- 
ral Cameron was, in round numbers, 10,000 
Queen's troops, including a troop of field artil- 
lery ; 5,000 military settlers, enlisted for three 
years, under regular training, and, if rightly 
handled, capable of being formed into a first-rate 
Zouave force ; several small corps of volunteers 
and bush-rangers. Five frigates and sloops of 
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brigade of more than 300 men, and were con- 
stantly employed in shelling pahs' on the coast, 
blockading harbours, carrying troops, and other 
operations. Two steamers belonging to the 
commissariat, and seven or eight sea and river 
going steamers belonging to the Colonial Govern- 
ment — one an iron-clad with turrets, another 
ball-proof against small arms. Besides the field 
artillery, one large 110 lb. Armstrong, and two 
401b. Armstrongs, with a great number of 
smaller guns, mortars, and cohorns, were used by 
us whenever necessary. We had four or five 
well-mounted and very active cavalry corps, 
amounting in all to about 500 men. Not nearly so 
much use was made of them as might have been. 

So much for the arithmetic of the war. 

Of the numerous fallacies which are current in 
connection with the war and the natives in their 
relations to the colonists I shall notice but a 
very few. 

1. It is inferred from the pertinacity with which 
the Maories have fought, that some deep-seated wrong 
has been inflicted upon them by the Europeans. — This 
supposition shows very little acquaintance with the 
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Maori race. For centuries past, as far as we 
know, till the colonization of the country by us, 
the several tribes waged constant and internecine 
war with each other. They had a phrase similar 
to one which is used in the Old Testament : <( The 
time when kings go to war/' which indicated their 
practice. As soon as their crops were in the 
ground they began fighting, and generally fought 
till they were ripe. Nor was it necessary that 
there should be any " deep-seated wrong *' to 
fight about. The most trivial cause would give 
rise to the most bloody war, and the feud would 
be handed down from father to son. The habit 
of fighting, and disregard of life, had become a 
second nature with the Maori ; and if Cuvier be 
correct in saying that it takes forty generations 
to make a wild duck a tamo one, wc need not be 
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witness-box. In a sermon preached at Nelson, 
in 1862, he said : — " In defence of the colonists 
of New Zealand, of whom I am one, I say most 
distinctly and solemnly, that I have never known, 
since the colony began, a single act of wilful 
injustice or oppression committed by any one 
in authority against a New Zealander. It may 
have been difficult to persuade some few indi- 
viduals that the natives were entitled to equal 
rights as with ourselves ; but in practice their 

LIBERTIES HAVE BEEN MAINTAINED INVIOLATE/' * 

2. That the natives have no proper tribunals 
before which their disputes, particularly relating to 
lands, can be settled. — This is a very great mistake. 
As early as 1849, a system of resident magistrates' 
courts was established in Maori and mixed dis- 
tricts. These courts are presided over by Euro- 
pean resident magistrates, assisted in native cases 
by paid Maori assessors. There are, at present, 
at least twenty-five such courts, in which an 
a gg re gate of many thousand cases, civil and 
criminal, are annually disposed of, to the gene- 

* Ch. Miss. Register, June, 1862, p. 194. 
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ral satisfaction of the native suitors. I know 
of do instance in which any native district is 
without such a court, unless when the resident 
natives have refused to have one, or have driven 
the magistrate away, as in the cases of Mr, Gorst, 
Mr. W- Baker, and some others.* 

As regards a court for the settlement of land 
disputes, that department was, till 1861, abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Imperial Government, 
and during that period there was no competent 
tribunal of the sort. An attempt made by the 
Stafford Ministry, in 1858, to legislate on the 
subject by a " Territorial Eights Bill," was 
defeated by Governor Browne, who vetoed the 
measure when it had passed both Houses of 
Assembly. But in 1862, the Assembly passed 
another measure, which received the Royal Assent, 
and which has been brought into operation in the 
north for two years past. It establishes a tribunal 
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operation in all parts of the country, except where 
the rebels stand in the way of the establishment 
of law and order of any sort. 

3. That the natives have heen debarred the 
franchise and electoral privileges which the colonists 
enjoy under the Constitution Act* — This is also an 
error. Subject to the almost universal suffrage 
qualification which applies to Europeans equally 
— an occupation franchise of 51. per annum in 
the country, and 10Z. in the towns — the Maori 
can register and exercise his vote as freely as 
the colonist ; and the doors of the Houses of 
Assembly are equally open to him. In the 
province of Wellington, very many Maories vote 
at all the elections. I have been present at the 
Registration Court where the sufficiency of their 
qualifications was scrutinized like those of Euro- 
peans, and the general test of 51. value was fixed 
by the registration officer, at a wooden door, a 
brick chimney, or glass windows to the claimant's 
house. I have attended public election meetings 

* So stated by Sir Wm. Martin, in letter P. P. " On Confisca- 
tion," 23rd May, 1864. Also by Ab. Pro. Soc. in Petition to the 
Queen, 1865, et passim. 
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at native villages, presided over by Maori chair- 
men, and where better order was kept than among 
Europeans. And I have known several Members 
of Assembly, of provincial councils, and at least 
one superintendent, whose majorities, if not 
created, were considerably swelled by Maori 
votes. 

It is true that two lawyers in England, before 
whom a case was laid some years ago, prepared 
by a private individual, gave an opinion adverse 
to the right of the Maories to exercise the 
franchise ; but a lawyer's opinion I need not 
say is of no practical weight in such a matter, 
and has never, that I know of, had any weight 
given to it in the colony, either by any registering 
officer, or by the Supreme Court. If the natives 
generally have not exercised the privileges con- 
ferred by the Constitution Act on both races, it 
has been because they did not value them, nor 
care to exercise them. What they have habitually 
done for years all over the Province of Wellington, 
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believe, removed by a special act of the last 
session of Assembly. 

4. That the interests of the natives are syste- 
matically disregarded by the Colonial Government. — 
The shortest reply to this is to be found in a 
return recently laid before the Assembly. It 
appears that before responsible Government was 
bestowed in European affairs, the amount annu- 
ally expended on native purposes was just 5,000L 
a year. During the period of divided Govern- 
ment, up to 1861, it increased to 17,000/. ; and 
since the establishment of responsible Govern- 
ment in native affairs, that is, since its transfer 
to the Colonial Ministry, it has reached the very 
large sum of 61,071Z. The whole number of 
officials employed specially on native work, in- 
cluding the administration of justice, is no less 
than 505 (including 68 Maori pensioners), of whom 
at least 341 are natives. The salaries of many 
of the assessors and policemen are small, but so 
are their duties. 

Now the contribution of the natives towards 
the Colonial revenue, in 1856, was estimated 
by the Colonial Treasurer, Mr. W. C. Richmond, 
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at 15,000L Since the war it must have fallen 
probably one-half. But taking it at the higher 
amount, the Government expends on special 
native objects, including schools, police, assessors, 
&c, more than four times the amount they con- 
tribute to the revenue ; besides all the advantages 
they derive from the expenditure on roads, public 
works, and other operations of Government in 
which the Europeans share. 

5. That the war has been " got up " by the 
colonists for the sake of the military expenditure. — 
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atrocities, and to render it possible for Europeans 
and loyal natives to live in the country.* The 
charge is very absurd. One hears of large 
fortunes made in England by contracts for vic- 
tualling and clothing her Majesty's forces, and 
furnishing other supplies for the public service ; 
but military expenditure is to the bulk of the 
population of New Zealand a thing never thought 
of, or wished for. Indeed if the colonists had 
been more anxious for it than they were, they 
would have been much disappointed; for great 
part of the supplies were got direct from other 
countries by the commissariat; flour from 
Adelaide, horses from Sydney, hay (much of 
it worthless) and corn from England, while the 
meat contract was held for a long time by a 
grazier in Gipps' Land, Victoria. A very 
small number of persons in the colony could 
derive any pecuniary advantage from the expen- 
diture of troops. They are not persons of influ- 
ence, and could probably not control a single 



* Correspondence between Grey and Cameron. C. P. P., A. 
No. 4, p. 20. 
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vote in the Assembly. Thq bulk of the colonists 
know that the war is a grievous pecuniary loss 
to them. The middle island settlers, who could 
by no possibility derive the benefit of a single 
shilling from the army expenditure, supported 
Governor Browne in his war, while a majority of 
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possunt, si non quocunque modo" * — If this charge 
means that individual colonists desire to appro- 
priate the lands of the natives for their own profit, 
it is, I believe, entirely untrue. But there is a 
sense in which it is partly true. The colonists 
do desire, and very earnestly, to get possession, 
for colonizing purposes, of those large tracts of 
fertile land which lie waste and unimproved in 
the hands of the natives, over which they even 
prohibit our making roads, or running a steamer 
on the rivers by which they are watered. We 
went out to colonize ; not to " grub for money," 
but to convert the wilderness into farms and 
gardens, and spot it all over with smiling villages 
and pleasant homesteads. Districts which, in 
the hands of the colonists, might maintain millions 
of industrious and civilized men, lie absolutely 
unoccupied, and put to none of the uses for which 
the Creator intended them. The colonists do 
desire to people these districts ; to create out of 
them a flourishing country, instead of a barren 
uninhabited desert. But the assertion that they 

* The syntax is Governor Browne's. P. P. 1860. 
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desire to possess them " quocunque modo " is 
absolutely untrue, much less that they would 
take them at the point of the bayonet. Every 
acre occupied by Europeans in New Zealand has 
been bought, and at prices quite equivalent to 
any value the land had, or ever could have had, 
if we had not gone there to give it value by our 
capital and our labour. Even during the war 
large tracts have been purchased from the friendly 
natives, and great heaps of sovereigns paid to 
them for their interest in lands they never used. 
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has been bought from friendly natives hitherto. 
If a portion of it be now taken as a punishment 
for " unprovoked outrages," to use the words of 
Governor Grey, and to afford a material guarantee 
for the future, they have themselves only to thank 
for the fact. 

7. A source of very wide-spread misapprehen- 
sion on the subject of the origin and justice of 
the war, has been the letters of green ensigns 
(and I am sorry to say of mature colonels) to 
their friends in England. These gentlemen, 
some of them before they had been three weeks in 
the colony, and having certainly not one particle 
of authentic information on the subject, wrote 
home denouncing the war as " iniquitous/ ' and as 
having been got up by " Auckland attorneys " for 
the purpose of seizing the lands of the natives. 
They spoke as positively as if they had been 
judges in a court of law, and had listened, for a 
month to the arguments of forty counsel discuss- 
ing the merits of the case. I should not have 
alluded to the subject, but that many of their 
letters were produced in Parliament, and printed 
in the " leading journals," and even men in high 
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places quoted them as authorities. It is quite 
certain that the writers knew absolutely nothiug 
of what they were writing about ; and that such 
letters were the result of a desire to get out of a 
war which held out little prospect of glory, and 
none of loot. Considering that they amounted by 
implication to the gravest charges against the 
Governor who had initiated the war, it is rather 
remarkable that the writers do not appear to have 
received the reprimand they merited from the 
authorities at the War Office, who must have 
discerned in them the evidence of what is techni- 
cally termed a t{ demoralized * ? array. There 
cannot be a doubt that the unchecked growth of 
such opinions, led at last to that state of affairs 
which caused General Cameron to declare that 
200 Maories could stop 500 of the Queen's troops 
and that it was altogether "unsafe" for the latter 
to follow the former to the bush. 



( 19 ) 



CHAPTER II. 

Origin of previous Wars in New Zealand — Effect on Native Mind 
— They Accumulate Arms and Ammunition — Apparent Peace 
at Period of Governor Grey's leaving the Colony — The Land 
League — The King Movement. 

It is commonly asserted by writers in England on 
New Zealand affairs, that all the hostilities with 
the natives which have occurred in the colony 
have originated in disputes - about land. No 
statement can be further from the truth. 
The first war we had was in the year 1844, 
with John Heke, and a section of the Ngapuhi 
tribe at the Bay of Islands. It had absolutely 
no reference at all to any question about land, 
but originated solely in the personal ambition of 
Heke, and his belief that the introduction of law, 
order, and customs duties under British rule, 
were driving away the whaling vessels with which 
he had carried on a not creditable trade. The 

2—2 
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war in the Hutt and West Coast of Wellington, 
in 1845, may be said to have involved a shadow 
of a dispute about land, the principal aggressor 
making a claim to a district which had been sold 
to us and occupied for years, and which he 
endeavoured to enforce by the murder of unarmed 
and unoffending settlers. But his claim, whatever 
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that of 1860. None of them were very serious ; 
each lasting only a few months, and rather dying 
out of inanition on the part of the natives, than 
being terminated by any very decisive victory on 
our part. The reasons for this no doubt were 
that there was really nothing to fight about; 
while the tribes with which we came into- 
collision were divided among themselves, and 
quite as many sided with us, as became our 
opponents. In these respects these wars differed 
from those in which we have been engaged since 
1860; which involve well-defined issues, and in 
which we have opposed to us a formidable com- 
bination of several entire tribes, including the 
largest, the most warlike, and most influential. 

These earlier wars, however, had one very 
important effect. They entirely destroyed the 
prestige which the Queen's troops had previously 
enjoyed in the eyes of the natives. Our opera- 
tions were conducted with so little military skill ; 
our disasters were so serious and so many ; the 
losses of the natives were so small, and they 
outwitted and out-generalled us on so many 
occasions, that though for the reasons above 
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stated fighting ceased, yet a feeling of supreme 
contempt for the soldiers became permanently 
and generally impressed on the native mind* 
The only superiority on our part which they 
would admit after these wars, was the possession 
of greater resources in the shape of arms- and 
ammunition, a conclusion which stimulated them 
to the acquisition at any cost of means which 
alone they believed to be wanting to give them 
an absolute superiority in case of future hostili- 
ties. Governor Grey very wisely threw all the 
difficulties he could in the way of their acquiring 
"munitions of war;" and by imposing restric- 
tions on their sale he succeeded in reducing it to 
pretty nearly the limits of a smuggling trade. 
Governor Browne unfortunately relaxed the re- 
strictions imposed by his predecessor, and within 
the three following years the natives purchased 
and stored up not less than 50,000/. worth of 
arms and ammunition,* which, with what they 
had previously accumulated, sufficed to supply, 
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serviceable fire-arm, and the means of using it 
for several years of active warfare. It was no 
doubt the possession of such resources, combined 
with the estimate formed of the military prowess 
of our troops, which emboldened the natives, 
when they thought the time had arrived, to defy 
the power of the British nation. 

After the termination of the Cook's Straits 
wars, the natives for a time settled down to 
peaceful pursuits, and seemed to be only desirous 
of emulating the colonists in agricultural industry 
and commercial enterprise. These efforts were 
encouraged by the Government with liberal, not 
to call it profuse support, and for three or four 
years, what has been called the " flour and sugar 
policy " prevailed. Mills more numerous than 
they could use were erected for them at the 
public expense — millers and engineers paid to 
work them ; ploughs, harrows, threshing-ma- 
chines, carts, and other agricultural implements 
were scattered broadcast through the country, 
particularly among those tribes which have since 
gone most deeply into J;he rebellion ; and it really 
appeared as if the Maori race, recognizing the 
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dignity of labour, was at last going to qualify 
itself for a place among civilized people by a life 
of industry and the gradual progress of social 
organization. At all events, it seemed to justify 
the glowing pictures which Governor Grey, at the 
period of the termination of his first administration, 
drew in his despatches to the home Government, 
parading the advancement of the native race, and 
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they were to form a part. He left the colony 
without having either established or suggested 
any policy or any institutions by which that diffi- 
culty might be conquered ; and that at a most 
critical period, when the bestowal of representa- 
tive institutions rendered it impossible longer to 
evade a difficulty, the pressure of which was little 
felt while colonists and natives both remained 
under the " paternal rule " of the Colonial Office, 
equally debarred of all political power. 

Notwithstanding the hopeful signs of material 
prosperity which existed at this period, two small 
clouds had already arisen on the horizon, which 
were pregnant with the storms which have since 
burst upon the colony. These were the Land 
League and the King Movement. They both 
originated about 1848, during Governor Grey's 
first administration ; but seem not to have 
attracted any special attention at that period, 
either from him or any one else. As these move- 
ments have both exercised a most important in- 
fluence on the recent difficulties in the colony, if 
indeed they did not constitute their sole basis, it is 
necessary to say a few words in explanation of them. 
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L The Land League. — From the period of 
the foundation of the colony, there existed a great 
difference between the feelings with which the 
colonists were received by different tribes. All 
were apparently glad to see us in the country. 
Some, simply for what they could get out of us ; 
others, both for that, and because I really believe 
they liked us as neighbours and friends. Political 
reasons weighed with many. The Ngatiwhatuas, 
for instance, occupied a district which lay between 
the two greatest and most warlike tribes in the 
islands, the Ngapuhi and the Waikato. These 
latter tribes were always at war, and when 
Waikato invaded Ngapuhi, via Ngatiwhatua, 
they usually gave the latter a backhanded blow 
in going or coming. So when Ngapuhi invaded 
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acceptance the district where Auckland stands, 
and by getting us to occupy the intervening tract, 
they obtained the best possible security against 
the renewal of the raids through their own country, 
which had kept it in a continual state of desolation 
and alarm. Similar motives, no doubt, operated 
with many other tribes, and there were and still 
are many tribes who are willing to sell almost 
any land they have, it being a mere question of 
price between us. There were other tribes, how- 
ever, which appeared only to welcome us to the 
country on account of the good things we brought 
with us; whose regard for us was purely com- 
mercial, and who would have been glad to see 
us confined to a few towns where they might buy 
tobacco and blankets, and find a ready market 
for their fish and potatoes. From the very first 
they refused to sell land ; and in some of the 
largest and most fertile districts, such as Waikato, 
not an acre had been sold by them to the date 
of the beginning of the present war, except a 
few very small pieces, disposed of to shoemakers, 
carpenters, and other artificers whose personal 
services they desired to have at their own doors. 
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These tribes cultivated a very few acres them 
selves, while thousands of square miles of fertile 
land lay unproductive and entirely useless to thi 
human race. As they saw other tribes selling 
land and colonization progressing, they becanu 
alarmed lest the day should arrive when the; 
should be persuaded to sell their own lands, an( 
so admit among themselves the advancing wa?i 
of European immigration. The idea of an anti 
land-selling league suggested itself, or was sug 
gested to them ; and most of those tribes whicl 
desired to hold the colonist at arms' length 
joined it. So long as they confined themselvei 
to a resolution not to sell their own lands, thei: 
right to establish such a league could scarcely 
be denied; but before long it assumed a mor< 
aggressive character. In many instances wher 
tribal lands would have been sold by the vote o 
the majority, the influence of the league brough 
to bear upon them by distant tribes encouragec 
the minority to hold out ; and when the league 
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tribes, however, continued to repudiate the inter- 
ference of the League and of the King ; and even 
while the war was at its height, several hundred 
thousand acres were sold to the Government by 
the Ngapuhi, the Ngatiwhatua, the Manawatu, 
the Waitotara, and other tribes. It is evident that 
these large tribes would regard with little favour 
the advice of certain persons in England given 
to the New Zealanders, not to sell their land at 
all ; and still more the foolish suggestion which 
those persons made that its sale should be abso- 
lutely prohibited by law. The League, however, 
was a great fact ; a great impediment to the 
progress of the colony ; and a great obstacle to 
the harmonious intercourse of the two races. 
Nevertheless, no attempt was ever made by the 
Government to interfere with it, except by per- 
suasion and argument. 

II. The King Movement. — Notwithstanding 
the paternal government of the Colonial Office, 
and the liberal distribution of flour and sugar, 
the great tribes which held themselves aloof from 
the colonists, felt that they were not governed ; at 
all events what government there was among 
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them was not to their liking. As early as 1848, 
the idea was entertained among them of appoint- 
ing a king of their own. Their conceptions on 
the subject were no doubt exceedingly vague. 
They had never had among themselves any 
national head, nor any regular or constitutional 
form of government. But they had imbibed 
some notions of our institutions, and they had 
studied in the Old Testament the history of 
monarchy among the Israelites. The result, so 
far as it ever took a definite shape, became a 
sort of parody of the two. At first a mere blind 
groping after a better form of self-government 
than they possessed, meriting the sympathy of 
all men, it rapidly degenerated into something 
little else than antagonism towards the Euro- 
peans, and an attempt to prescribe the limits of 
colonization. At the time of the commencement 
of the present war (1862) it presented the fol- 
lowing features : — An elected king, a very young 
man of no force of character, surrounded by a 
few ambitious chiefs, who formed a little mock 
court, and by a body-guard without shoes and 
with very tight stocks, who kept him from all 
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vulgar contact, and from even the inspection of 
Europeans, except on humiliating terms ; entirely 
powerless to enforce among his subjects the 
decisions of his magistrates ; an army, if it might 
be called so, of 5,000 to 10,000 followers scat- 
tered over the country, but organized so that 
large numbers could be concentrated on any 
one point on short notice; large accumulated 
supplies of food, of arms, and ammunition; a 
position in the centre of the island from which a 
descent could be made in a few hours on any of 
the European settlements ; roads prohibited to 
be made through two thirds of the island; the 
large rivers barred against steamers, so that 
nine-tenths of the country was closed against the 
ordinary means of travel and transport ; the 
Queen's law set at utter defiance; her magis- 
trates treated with supercilious contempt; her 
writs torn to pieces and trampled under foot ; 
Europeans who had married native women driven 
out of the king districts, while their wives and 
children were taken from them, unless they would 
recognize and pay an annual tribute to the king ; 
all this accompanied by an exhibition of the 
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utmost arrogance, and undisguised contempt foi 
the power of the Queen t the Governor, and the 
Europeans, 

Many believe (I do so myself) that in its early 
stages u kingism tJ might have been moulded iutc 
something useful, and have proved the means of 
elevating the native race, by the introduction o! 
institutions subordinate to, and in harmony with, 
the European government of the colony. The 
opportunity, however, was lost. Governor 
Browne's responsible advisers induced him to 
make the attempt, and it was attended for a 
time with considerable success ; but his non- 
responsible native secretary persuaded him to 
abandon it, advising him that if he left kingism 
to itself, it would die a natural death. In making 
this fatal error, the Governor acted in opposition 
to the advice of his responsible advisers, and by 
virtue of the absolute power reserved to him in 
native affairs by the Imperial Government.* The 
natural consequence of the laisser faire system 
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soon followed. Kingism rapidly gained strength, 
and, " left to itself/' it soon developed the features 
I have described, which, it will be admitted, were 
absolutely irreconcilable with the existence of the 
Queen's authority and the presence of the consti- 
tutional government established in the colony. 
When to these features it added an open declara- 
tion of war, by ordering, in the king's name, the 
murder of the Queen's subjects, as we shall 
presently see was the case, there was no possi- 
bility of any further tolerance of the existence 
of an institution subversive of all order, and 
openly aggressive against the authority of law. 
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chase commissioner. After some months' nego- 
tiation, Parris reported the title good ; 200Z. was 
paid to Teira " on agcount," and the Governor 
sent a party of surveyors to mark the boundaries. 
The surveyors were stopped by William King's 
party, soldiers were sent by the Governor, and 
in a few days fighting began. 

Hostilities continued till 21st May, 1861. 
The natives intrenched themselves in strong 
positions. Our troops followed their example 
and shut themselves up in the town of New 
Plymouth. But the natives did not confine 
themselves to their strongholds; they ravaged, 
and, with the exception of the town, utterly 
destroyed the whole of the flourishing little 
settlement, which extended over some twenty 
miles in length, by six or eight deep. The 
whole of the European population were either 
driven into the town — their houses and home- 
steads desolated and destroyed — or they left for 
other settlements. A few unimportant skirmishes, 
in which we gained little advantage, and the cap- 
ture of an empty pah or two, were all the military 
operations on our side for several months. At 
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length a new general arrived (Pratt), and he 
undertook the reduction of one of the strong- 
holds of the natives by s^p. Before he accom- 
plished it, a truce was made, and the first 
campaign of the war came to an end; having 
resulted in nothing except the utter destruction 
of the settlement of Taranaki. 

The truce was effected by William Thompson, 
a leading Waikato chief, representing the King 
party and Waikato. Shortly after hostilities 
commenced, the Waikato tribes, who lived some 
200 miles off, and had no personal interest what- 
ever in the land dispute between the Governor 
and William King, sent down a strong contingent 
to assist the latter. They had scarcely arrived 
when they were surprised by our troops and 
suffered severe loss. Thompson availed himself 
of the opportunity of going down and proposing a 
suspension of hostilities. He was successful : a 
truce was arranged between him and Governor 
Browne ; the Waikato contingent returned home, 
and the Taranaki resident natives abstained, for 
the present, from any further active hostilities. 

The colony was taken entirely by surprise by 
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the war. Unbroken peace had prevailed, without 
either wars or rumours of wars, since the termina- 
tion of those in Cook's Straits, in 1846. When 
this new war commenced there were not ten 
persons outside of the Native office who knew 
that the colony was on the eve of a conflict. 
It was during a two years' parliamentary recess ; 
the administration of native affairs was in the 
hands of the Governor and his non-responsible 
native secretary. Withdrawn from the direct 
control of the colonists, it had come to be re- 
garded as a mystery, only to be comprehended by 
a few experts ; and, as a general rule, no colonist 
ever knew what was going on in reference to the 
political affairs of the natives, or their relations to 
the European Government. The campaign com- 
menced during the recess, and it was not till after 
the war had been going on for some time that 
the Assembly was summoned, and information 
laid before it as to the causes of the outbreak. 
There was a great difference of opinion among the 
members. A majority of those of the Northern 
Island, who lived among the natives, and knew 
something of their customs and land laws, thought 
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the Governor wrong, and that William King was 
justified in opposing (though, of course, not by 
armw) Teira's attempted sale* A majority of 
Middle Island members who knew nothing about 
the natives, actuated mainly by feelings of loyalty 
and of personal regard for the Governor, supported 
him. Of the whole House of representatives be 
had a considerable majority with him; of the 
Legislative Council a still larger proportion. His 
ministers conceived themselves to be so strong 
that they, very foolishly, opposed and defeated a 
motion for inquiry into the causes of the war. 
Had it been granted, it is very probable that a 
way would have been discovered to adjust the 
difficulty, and get the colony out of the critical 
position into which the act of the Governor had 
precipitated it. 

Immediately after the truce was made, in 
May, 1861, the Governor called on the natives 
by proclamation, to make submission and take 
the oath of allegiance. Very few did ; and as 
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Taranaki disturbances. The Assembly met again 
in June, 1861, It was now winter, but by Sep- 
tember (the New Zealand spring) it was under- 
stood operations would commence. General 
Cameron had arrived and had expressed his 
anxiety to find some employment for his soldiers. 
To the old colonists of the Northern Island the 
prospect was most gloomy, particularly to those 
in its southern portion. We were well aware of 
the preparations which the natives had made for 
war ; we knew that we ourselves were entirely 
unprepared, almost without arms, untrained, 
unorganized, and scattered over large tracts, 
with our families and properties exposed to 
attack on every side. The Wellington members 
sought an interview with the Governor, and asked 
him if it was true that he intended to invade 
Waikato. He said it was, and that he had no 
doubt that the first shot fired there would be the 
signal for a general rising all over the island. 
We called his attention to our unprepared and 
unprotected state. He said we must build 
redoubts and defend ourselves, as the colonists 
at Taranaki had done. As that settlement had 
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been swept as bare as the floor, we thought this 
a poor prospect, and told him so. He replied 
that " War is not made with rose-water." * After 
this we said no more, though we thought a good 
deal ; for it appeared to us that the colonization 
of twenty years was about to be destroyed, and 
that ruin was preparing for the colonists of the 
Northern Island. And had the intended inva- 
sion of Waikato been attempted with the small 
military force under General Cameron's com- 
mand, and with the colony so unprepared as it 
was at that date, nothing but the most fearful 
disasters could have ensued. If, with nearly 
15,000 men, and two years' preparation, he was 
barely able to drive back the invading Waikatos 
from Auckland in 1863, what would have been 
our position if the invasion of their country had 
been attempted by us with a force of barely 3,000 
men, and the colony altogether unprepared ? We 
may well be thankful that we were spared the 
calamities that must have inevitably followed. 
Before, however, the season was sufficiently 

* C. P. P. 1861. 
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advanced to admit of military operations, two im- 
portant changes took place. The war Ministry 
was defeated in the Assembly, and one which 
its opponents termed " the Peace-at-any-price 
Ministry " took its place. The majority which 
had supported the Governor in what he had done 
had evidently not confidence in what he was 
about to do. As, however, he would, in invading 
Waikato, have acted on his own responsibility as 
an imperial officer, the change of Ministry would 
probably have had little effect but for the other 
event referred to. This was his own removal 
from the Government. The Home Government 
found the position of the colony becoming serious. 
It determined to entrust the reins to other hands, 
and by a despatch full of complimentary lan- 
guage, expressing approval of what he had done, 
and continued confidence in him, the Governor 
was informed that he was superseded by Sir 
George Grey, formerly Governor of New Zealand, 
and then of the Cape of Good Hope. The colony 
had now breathing-time, and the hope revived 
that we might yet escape the horrors of an insur- 
rection of three-fourths of the native race. Sir 
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George Grey arrived in September, and the spring 
opened upon us without the renewal of hostilities. 
We ventured to believe that the hatchet was 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Important Events overlooked — Thompson and King Natives 
hold aloof — Governor Grey visits Lower Waikato — His 
Reception — Offer made to referWaitara Question to Arbitra- 
tion refused — Further Attempts at Pacific Solution — Gover- 
nor goes to TaranaM — Determines to give up Waitara — Takes 
Possession of Tataraimaka — Natives murder Escort, 4th May 
— Governor gives up Waitara — Distinction between Governor 
Browne's War of I860, and that which now commenced. 

Thebe is in England a class of persons who live, 
or whose cause lives, by " sensation." Their 
minds appear to get into a " hustings " state; 
they exaggerate and high-colour whatever supports 
their views, while they ignore or misrepresent 
any amount of facts which make the other way. 
In discussing the New Zealand question, which 
unfortunately they are very fond of doing, these 
persons generally overlook the events of the 
year and a half which elapsed between the arrival 
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of Governor Grey and the renewal of hostilities 
at Taranaki in May, 1863. They assert that 
the war which then commenced was identical in 
its merits, or, as they express it, " as iniquitous " 
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in this land." William King had previously put 
Waitara into Thompson's hands, appointing him 
in the most solemn manner, his plenipotentiary 
to settle the pending dispute about it with the 
Governor. When Governor Grey arrived, we 
naturally looked to Thompson to make advances. 
He made none ; but with the other leaders of the 
King party, held himself aloof. Tamati Nopera, 
an uncle of the king, a chief of very high rank and 
great influence, who was living near Auckland, was 
induced to visit Thompson and the other King 
leaders, to endeavour to persuade them to make 
overtures to the Governor, or at all events to come 
to Auckland to see him. When Nopera returned 
I was present at his interview with the Governor. 
It was too evident that his visit to Waikato had 
done him no good. He was reticent, and formal 
to the last degree, and did nothing but fence with 
the Governor about words. The interview was a 
very protracted one, and the Governor was obliged 
at last to terminate it abruptly. Shortly after this 
the Governor visited by invitation a friendly chief 
in Lower Waikato. There was a very large 
gathering of friendly natives, but no chief of the 
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King party of any note made his appearance. 
Two inferior men of that party, who professed to 
be delegates but had no credentials, wrangled with 
the Governor for some hours at public gatherings 
on the merits of Kingism. It had been hoped 
that the leading men of the party would have 
availed themselves of this opportunity of meeting 
the Governor in their own district, where he had 
come unattended by any but a few civilians. He 
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with him. This was not the course which men 
of candour, honestly desiring peace, would have 
pursued. 

I was so deeply impressed with the conviction 
that before any good could be done " Waitara" 
must be disposed of, that before the Governor 
returned to Auckland from Waikato, I proposed 
to him that I should go to the upper part of the 
district, see Thompson and the leading chiefs of 
the King party face to face, and propose to them, in 
the Governor's name, to refer the Waitara question 
to arbitration before a tribunal of two Europeans 
and four Maories, three to be appointed by 
the natives, and three by the Governor. His 
Excellency assented, and I went. Thompson 
was absent from the district ; but I found nearly 
the whole of the other leading chiefs of the King 
party assembled together at Hangitikei on the 
Waipa river. At my request they met me in a 
full public assembly, and I then formally proposed 
to refer Waitara to arbitration, in the manner 
already mentioned. The reply was that Waitara 
had been placed in the hands of Thompson, and 
whatever he might decide would be accepted by 
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the rest.* I waited in Waikato several days for 
Thompson, and sent several messengers to places 
where he was said to be. At last I was obliged 
to return to Auckland, without seeing him ; but 
I left a letter for him, informing him of the offer 
I had made to the other chiefs. At the end of a 
fortnight I received a reply dated 21st of January 
1862 from him. It was a disingenuous and 
evasive document, and distinctly stated that " he 
would not now agree to Waitara being investi- 
gated." Coupled with his conduct towards the 
Governor, I could only regard this letter as proof 
that Thompson was playing us false, and that he 
was not really desirous of removing the great 
stumbling block in the way of re-establishing 
friendly relations between his people and the 
Government.! 

However, we were determined to persevere. 
The influential tribes at Hawkes Bay had sym- 
pathized strongly with Waikato and William King 
on the Waitara question ; but they had abstained 

* See Journal of Events, C. P. P. 1863, E. No. 13. 
t See Thompson's Letter and subsequent correspondence, 
C. P. P. 1863, E. No. 13, p. 14, &c. 
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from mixing themselves up in the quarrel between 
them and the Government. On being told by me 
that Thompson had declined to refer Waitara to 
arbitration, they expressed great surprise and 
disappointment, and wrote to Thompson to know 
if it was true. They were told distinctly in reply 
" that the Waikatos disapproved of the proposal 
to investigate Waitara;" and they were snubbed 
for their interference. They, however, did not 
give the matter up. A great meeting of natives 
was to be held in Waikato in Oct. 1862, to 
discuss the prospects of Kingism, and thither 
a strong deputation of the Hawkes Bay natives 
went. The Bishop of New Zealand also attended 
it. He preached a sermon, and made a speech 
urging the Waikatos most earnestly to accept the 
proffered arbitration. The Hawkes Bay deputa- 
tion honestly pressed the subject; but neither 
bishop nor deputation could prevail; and the 
matter was got rid of very summarily, much as it 
might have been in our Parliament, by moving 
the previous question.* 

* Report of Peria meeting, C. P. P. 1868, E. No. 12. 

4 
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In the following January, the Governor, ac- 
companied by a single interpreter, and unan- 
nounced, visited Ngaruawahia, the usual residence 
of the king. The king was absent ; but the 
Governor had a long interview with Thompson, 
the general tenor of whose conversation was a 
determination to support the King movement, 
and to resist the introduction of steamers on the 
Waikato river ; while, on the other hand, he 
appears to have intimated that Waikato would not 
interfere to prevent the Governor from resuming 
possession of the Tataraimaka district and other 
lands from which the Taranaki settlers had been 
driven, and of which the natives still held armed 
occupation. * Nothing very encouraging, however, 
resulted from this interview; and the Governor 
was obliged by illness to return to Auckland without 
seeing any of the other leading men of the King 
party. He seems from this time to have made up 
his mind that it was hopeless to endeavour any 
longer to induce the Waikatos to adjust the Waitara 
question by amicable means. He appears, how- 
ever, to have determined to wash his hands of it 

* Southern Cross, Supplement, Jan. 1863. 
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by any means and at all risks, and he shortly 
afterwards went to New Plymouth to carry out 
his plans upon the spot. In doing so I think, as 
a matter of policy, he was quite right, and had he 
done it in the right way, none, except those 
whose partisanship for Governor Browne might 
have warped their judgment, could possibly have 
objected. But there was a complication in the 
matter, and it baffled him. At the very last 
moment he took a wrong course, and the fruits 
of all the patient forbearance, all the diplomatic 
skill, all the anxious care to avoid a renewal of 
hostilities, which had been exercised for eighteen 
months, were thrown away in a day. The com- 
plication referred to was this : — 

About fifteen miles south of the town of New 
Plymouth lies the district of Tataraimaka. This 
district had been purchased during Sir George 
Grey's previous administration, in 1848 or 1849. 
There had never been a shadow of a doubt as to 
the validity of the purchase; and it had been 
occupied by European settlers for ten years, hold- 
ing under Crown grants. During the Taranaki 
war of 1860-1 the settlers were driven from this 

4—2 
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district by the insurgent natives, and their home- 
steads ravaged and destroyed. The natives had 
ever since retained armed possession of it. It 
was impossible that this could be permitted to 
continue ; and when the Governor went to Tara- 
naki in April 1803, he had, according to the 
plans he had decided on, to do two things— to 
give up Waitara and to retake Tataraiinaka. By 
one of those unfortunate errors which are apt to 
befal those who are too much given to " diplo- 
macy,' ' he, for some unexplained reason, reversed 
the process : without even giving a hint of his 
intention to surrender Waitara, he sent soldiers 
to occupy Tataraimaka. The resident natives at 
first made no opposition, but they instantly sent 
to Waikato for orders. The orders, signed by 
the fighting general of the King party and other 
leading chiefs, were, " Begin your shooting. " 
They were promptly obeyed. On the 4th May 
1863 an ambuscade of natives attacked a small 
escort party convoying some carts between Tara- 
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then committed, if possible, a greater error than 
his first. With the utmost precipitation he 
announced that Waitara was abandoned, and that 
the purchase from Teira would not be completed. 
This step, immediately following the murder of 
the escort, was regarded by the natives, hostile 
and friendly alike, from one end of the islands to 
the other, as the result of fear, and an indication 
of unmistakeable weakness on our part. It 
greatly encouraged our enemies, and did more to 
shake the attachment of our friends than any 
other event which had ever happened. 

I think the facts I have recorded establish 
beyond all question a broad distinction between 
the war of 1860 and that of 1863. If Governor 
Browne was morally wrong in provoking the 
former, it must be admitted that during the first 
eighteen months of Governor Grey's administra- 
tion, no means were left untried to induce the 
natives to adopt a course by which the cause of 
contention might be amicably got rid of. The 
sole responsibility of the renewal of the war in 
1863 rests on Thompson and the other members 
of the Waikato tribes, who refused our repeated 
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and most liberal offers, to refer the matter in 
dispute to arbitration, and who, when the 
Governor retook Tataraimaka, though they them- 
selves had no personal interest in Taranaki, 
ordered the resident natives to commence the 
work of blood. Certainly those who say that 
" no attempt was made to offer terms to the 
natives, but that we called upon them only to lay 
down their arms and cease to be rebels,' ' very 
grossly misrepresent the facts. Governor Grey 
never called on them to do anything of the sort 
during the first year and a half of his administra- 
tion ; he made no aggressive movement, unless 
by friendly argument, against Kingism ; and he 
punished no one for participation in the insurrec- 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Alarming State of Affairs in Waikato — Suppression by Force of 
Government Printing Establishment — Obstruction of Build- 
ings at Kohekohe — Expulsion of Resident Magistrate — 
Attempts made by Waikatos to rouse Rebellion in the South 
— Thompson's Complicity — Commencement of Waikato Cam- 
paign — The first step taken by the Rebels — Attack on Escort, 
and Fight at Koheroa — Defeat of Rebels — Long Delay. 

While the Governor was engaged at Taranaki, 
as related in the last chapter, events had been 
occurring in Waikato, indicating that, even if the 
outbreak at the former place had not occurred, 
the temper of the King party had become such, 
that it would be impossible for the Governor long 
to avoid coming into hostile collision with it. 

Shortly after the Governor's arrival in the 
colony, in 1861, William Thompson had com- 
plained of ardent spirits being smuggled into 
Waikato by a French trader, and called on the 
Government to assist him in suppressing the 
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practice. Advantage was taken of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this request, and a magistrate 
(Mr. Gorst), was sent into the heart of the 
Waikato country, where he was established on a 
small block of land which had been sold by the 
natives to a carpenter, and was held by him 
under a grant from the Crown. Mr. Gorst was 
not allowed by the surrounding Kingites to exer- 
cise his functions as a magistrate among them ; 
but he was useful to the Government in keeping 
it informed of what was going on in Waikato, 
and getting an insight into the character of the 
King movement. About the close of 1862 
Mr. Gorst proposed to establish a school in the 
district, for the education of young men who 
might be gradually weaned from the influences 
of the King party ; and the Mission station of 
Awamutu, with an estate of several hundred acres 
of land, and extensive buildings, was placed at 
the disposal of the Government for the purpose. 
Additional buildings were erected, and an ample 
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of the establishment. Several pupils were induced 
to enter, and though things had gone much too 
far in Waikato to make it likely that it would 
exercise any perceptible influence on Kingism, 
yet no doubt the intention was good, and no 
harm, political or otherwise, was likely to arise 
from the establishment of such an institution, if 
discretion were exercised in its management. 
Unfortunately discretion was not exercised. The 
King natives had for some time past been in the 
habit of issuing an occasional sheet of newspaper 
on a very small scale, in support of the principles 
of Kingism. It was printed at a press which had 
been sent to them as a present by the Emperor 
of Austria, and was called the Hokioi — the name of 
a fabulous bird of ominous portent. This journal 
was a very poor affair, and might safely have 
been left to itself. Some one, however, unfor- 
tunately suggested the idea of an opposition 
paper for the purpose of writing down Kingism. 
A printing press was obtained, and under the 
editorship of Mr. Gorst, a journal in the Maori 
language was issued periodically from the indus- 
trial school. In contempt of the Hokioi appa- 
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rently, it was styled the PihoUtoi, the name of a 
little ground lark common in the country, and 
which might represent to Maori ideas what " the 
chirping sparrow " would to us. Great was the 
bickering between the birds ; and it is probable 
that that which chirped under Mr. Gorst'8 
auspices had the best of the argument. At all 
events the natives seem to have thought that it 
was more than a match for their champion, so 
they determined to abate it, A strong party 
of them marched down to the printing office 
armed, took possession of the press, types, and 
material ; and in spite of all the resistance, short 
of bloodshed, which was offered by an extremely 
energetic Maori pressman, carried them away. A 
member of the House of Representatives pal- 
liating this transaction, said that if any one had 
established a violent anti-Catholic paper in the 
town of Tralce, that not only would the press 
have been seized, but the proprietor also sum- 
marily disposed of. It might be so ; but the 
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deny that the attempt to establish a political 
agency under cover of an industrial school was 
neither judicious nor straightforward, yet it cer- 
tainly did not justify the resort to violence which 
followed. This happened in 1863. A more 
serious affair, however, happened very shortly 
afterwards.* 

The Governor wishing to strengthen the 
frontier between the King party and Auckland, 
and possibly with ulterior views for the main- 
tenance of the Queen's authority, had determined 
to erect a court-house and police barracks in 
lower Waikato, on land belonging to a loyal 
chief — a native magistrate — who gave his fall 
consent; if, indeed, it was not originally re- 
quested by him, which, if my recollection does 
not mislead me, it was. From the very first, 
the King natives up the river said it should not 
be done. At last the timbers were ready, 
sent to the place, and the erection commenced. 
The King natives came in force, and on the 9th 
of March 1863, threw the whole concern into the 

* All the papers relating to this affair are collected in C. P. P. 
1863, E. No. 1. 
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river. The friendly natives resisted to the utmost 
short of the loss of life, but they were over- 
powered.* 

Immediately after this transaction, the King 
natives expelled Mr. Gorst from the district. 
He and his assistants had with much courage 
stuck to their post to the very last, and it was 
only after the natives had threatened to put them 
into a canoe and launch them down the river — 
when in fact their remaining was no longer con- 
sistent with personal safety — that they abandoned 
it. This happened at the end of April 1863. f 

These events all occurred before the outbreak 
at Taranaki. No sooner had that event occurred, 
and the King natives had committed themselves to 
hostilities by the part they took in directing the 
murders of the 4th May, than they began to 
make preparations for an immediate aggressive 
movement upon Auckland. Evidence of this 
poured in from all sides. A great number of 
letters were addressed to the Governor, to 
missionaries and others, by friendly natives in 

♦ 0. P. P. 18M, E. No. 3. f C. P. P., E. No. 3, § 1. 
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Waikato and elsewhere, urging them in the most 
earnest manner to be on their guard against 4he 
contemplated attack on that city and the surround- 
ing settled country, A mission, headed by an old 
chief seventy years of age, was sent by the King 
party to Cook's Straits, a distance of 200 miles, 
to rouse the natives there, and they were urged 
"to drive the Europeans into the sea, so that 
they might disappear from the island." These 
Southern natives were also informed, by a circular 
letter signed by leading chiefs of the war party in 
Waikato, and of which the Government obtained 
a copy, that it was intended immediately to attack 
Auckland and other places. They were exhorted 
to " sweep out their yard, and we will sweep 
ours," meaning, " Do you drive out the Europeans 
in your districts, and we will do the same ; " and 
the letter concluded with a well-known war song 
of the olden time, the last line of which is, 
" Grasp firm your weapons, strike! fire!" It 
was distinctly stated also that William Thompson, 
the leading spirit and controlling mind of the 
King party, had "consented to the attack on 
Auckland ; " and letters which he wrote imme- 
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Jiately after the commencement of hostilities 
confirm the statement, tc I have consented/* he 
writes on the 26th July, " to attack the whole of 
the town. I shall spare neither unarmed people 
nor property. If they prove the strongest, well 
and good. If the Maorics prove the strongest , 
this is how it will be : the unarmed people will 
not be left/* * 

The Governor had no longer any doubt that 
the tribes of Waikato had organized plans for 
" the wholesale destruction of the European 
settlements." He had positive proof that they 
had authorized the murders at Taranaki, and 
that they were on the point of attacking the 
immediate neighbourhood of Auckland and com- 
mitting similar murders there. He knew that 
they had been arming and drilling for years past. 
He determined at once to advance into their 
country, to bring to account the tribes which had 
provoked the outbreak at Taranaki, and to 
suppress if possible the threatened insurrection. 
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General Cameron was still at New Plymouth 
endeavouring to punish the actual perpetrators 
of the murders there— and he had fought one 
successful engagement with them at* Kaitikara. 
He was now recalled to Auckland, with all the 
force that could be spared beyond what was 
necessary to form a garrison for the protection 
of the town of New Plymouth. By the beginning 
of July he had concentrated a strong force on the 
boundary between the settled European districts 
and the unsold Maori lands. The proper right 
bank of the Waikato river and the Maungatawhiri 
creek which falls into that river just where it 
makes a rectangular bend, forty miles from 
Auckland and about the same distance from the 
sea, formed the frontier line between the Imperial 
troops on the one side, and the insurgent natives 
on the other. The King tribes had always said 
that they should look upon our crossing this 
frontier as a declaration of war. We were now 
prepared to take that step, but not with any such 
intention as " declaring war." War had already 
been declared by the Waikatos, when they ordered 
the murders of the 4th of May ; that, according to 
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Maori ideas, was a declaration of war ; and tin 
Governor crossed the Mauogatawhiri creek t< 
punish them for that act, and to arrest tin 
invasion of the province of Auckland, of tin 
immediate imminence of which he had tin 
irresistible proofs above referred to. 

On the 12th July General Cameron crossec 
the Maungatawhiri creek with a detachment o 
380 men of the 12th and 14th Regiments, anc 
placed them in a redoubt on the Koheroa ranges 
overlooking, and at a distance of about 500 yards 
from, the Waikato river. It appears that the verj 
day before this step was taken, the Waikatos hac 
despatched from Ngaruawahia, the head-quarter* 
of the rebels, in the upper river, the force intendec 
to invade Auckland. It was divided into twc 
columns. One of them proceeded by a circui- 
tous route up the Maramarua creek, descending 
secretly through the heavily timbered Wairos 
ranges, so as to outflank and get completely intc 
General Cameron's rear.* The other columr 
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advanced straight down the river, intending 
apparently to attack the outposts on the north 
side of the Maungatautari creek, and at the pah on 
the bend of the Waikato river. Both columns 
seem to have arranged to commence their opera- 
tions simultaneously. On the 17th of July, the 
column which had got into the rear of our forces, 
attacked an escort marching from the Queen's 
Eedoubt to Drury, under command of Capt. Eing 
of H.M. Eoyal Irish. A smart engagement 
ensued; but the escort was overpowered by 
numbers and had to retire to the shelter of a 
settler's house in the neighbourhood, with a loss 
of four killed and ten wounded. The loss of the 
natives was not known. 

In the meantime, on the same morning, at 
11 a.m., Colonel Austin, commanding the advance- 
post which had been stationed at Koheroa, ob- 
served a large body of natives collected on the 
ranges in his front. This was undoubtedly the 
other invading column before mentioned. He 
immediately got his men under arms, and 
advanced against the enemy; his force being 
increased to 500 men by detachments of the 

5 
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12th and 70lh Rogimentg which had just arrived 
from the camp on the other side of the creek. 
GonernI ('iinioron, who was at the moment on hie 
way to KofctfO&j hurriod forward, and put himself 
at tho head of the force. After proceeding in 
skirmishing order for ahont two miles, the rebels 
oponod tiro ; hut as the troops advanced, they 
rot i rod alonj; the narrow crest of the ridge towards 
tho Munuuama crook in their rear, making a 
stand on a very favourable position which the 
ground prosontod, As onr troops advanced, they 
toll buck on several linos of rifle pits, which, from 
tho mituiv of tho ground, could not be tamed. 
which t lu\v dofonded with great obstinacy, and 
fiviu which they wore only dislodged by the 
Kiyov,cC. Krvnu one of these positions they 
\vy*\\\ so hosvy s \\\U*y or. the Sklv^n^in^ 
c,c ■:.;:,• '.v.v.^v.c o*" :\\c \\:\\ twcv.v.i.:::. ^.:::1: ::.^: 
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they were driven in great confusion across the 
mouth of the Maramarua creek, where some of 
them escaped up the Waikato river in canoes, 
and others along its right bank, after swimming 
the creek. As no means of crossing this creek 
were at hand, the pursuit was here necessarily 
abandoned. The loss on our side was, one killed, 
and eleven wounded ; one of whom, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Austin, of the 14th Regiment, afterwards 
died of his wounds. The loss of the natives was 
not accurately ascertained, but was variously re- 
ported at from 17 to 100.* 

The great body of the rebels at this time were 
busy entrenching themselves behind earthworks 
and lines of rifle-pits at Meri-Meri — a strong 
position on the right bank of the Waikato river, 
about three miles from the Wangamirino creek, 
which now formed General Cameron's advanced 
post. There was, it is believed, a larger body of 
the rebels collected at Meri-Meri than ever again 



♦ C. P. P. 1863, E. No. 6, p. 7. The official returns are 
generally under the true numbers, being made up immediately 
after the actions. Many, often very many, were found for days 
afterwards, doubling and even trebling the original return. 
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assembled at any one time or place ; in short, the 
whole force which they could bring together in 
Waikato proper amounting probably to not less 
than 1,000 fighting men, besides many women — 
who always assist more or less in Maori warfare 
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them to submit. What we had to convince them 
of was, that we were better soldiers, personally, 
than they were ; that our force was irresistible, 
and that, with our superior training and arma- 
ment, they had no chance of resistance. Short, 
sharp, and decisive operations were what were 
wanted, in order to convey to the minds of the 
natives, not only those engaged in the conflict 
but to those at a distance who sympathized 
with them, the moral conviction that we were 
their masters. We therefore looked with intense 
anxiety to see what would be the next move 
made by the General against the enemy, whose 
whole force was encamped in a position the 
fortification of which was still quite incomplete, 
at a distance of only three miles from his ad- 
vanced post. For weeks, however, we looked in 
vain. The skirmish at Koheroa was on the 
17th July. It was not till the 30th October, a 
period of fifteen weeks, that a forward move- 
ment was made. I shall take advantage of this 
pause in the operations, to give a brief account 
of the country in which the Waikato campaign 
was conducted, and of the immediate cause of 
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this most serious, and, as it seemed to us, almost 
fatal delay.* 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Description of Waikato Country — Causes of long Delay before 
Meri-Meri — Defective Transport — Neglect of River 
Transport. 

The geographical relation of Waikato to Auckland,, 
the seat of Government at the commencement of 
the war, will be comprehended by a glance at the 
map. The Waikato district may be said to com- 
mence at the point where the river takes its 
rectangular bend to the sea, and to embrace all 
the country on or about the river, and its two 
affluents, the Horutiu and Waipa, for 100 miles 
south from that point. Starting from Auckland, 
there is a wide metalled road for forty miles to the 
river ; the first twenty-five running between fenceer 
and through cultivated farms ; twelve of the re-> 
maining fifteen through a dense forest, through 
broken country, over hills and gullies of an eleva- 
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tion of from 300 to 400 feet high. The river 
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Colombo and Kandy, now penetrated by a noble 
road, but formerly only traversed by the rude 
tracks of the mountaineers. A few weeks later, 
I surmounted, by a wonderful railroad, the cele- 
brated Bhore Ghat pass, between Bombay and 
Poonah, where the locomotive now ascends a 
height of over 1,800 feet in little more than 
sixteen miles ; but where formerly there was no 
other road than a mere track. These two great 
passes present almost every conceivable impedi- 
ment, from the perpendicular wall of rock to the 
entanglements of the densest jungle in the world. 
During the Mahratta and Kandyan wars, small 
British divisions repeatedly forced theirway through 
them, in the face of overwhelming bodies of well- 
armed and well-disciplined enemies. Now com- 
pared with these passes, and the country on either 
side, I do not hesitate to say that the access to 
Waikato, and the great plain when reached, do 
not present a single difficulty which ought to 
have stopped a force like ours for a moment ; they 
are, in fact, by comparison, as level as a bowling- 
green and as smooth as a drawing-room floor. 
It was, however, not the physical impediments 
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by, when they asked, at the end of a long day 
in the bush, where their suppers were, were 
pointed to the enemy's pah, and told that they 
would find them there — and there, accordingly, 
they did find them. 

It was the necessity then of piling up an 
ample supply of provisions and military stores 
" at the front " that detained General Cameron 
so long. Some 1,500 horses toiled incessantly 
at the task of hauling waggon-loads of stores from 
Auckland along the forty miles of road to the 
river, running the gauntlet through the flanking 
column of marauding natives who had got to the 
rear of the General's main force, and being con- 
tinually assailed by ambuscade parties as the 
transport corps dragged its slow length along. 
Yet all this might have been avoided by a little 
foresight. The natural key of the Waikato 
country was the Waikato river, and there was no 
difficulty in sending supplies round by sea from 
Manakau, the western harbour of Auckland, and 
so up that river, thus avoiding the tedious and 
exposed land transport. The reason the river 
was neglected was, that no steamers and barges 
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ftuit&ble for its navigation had been provided* 
One would have imagined that any one watching 
the course of events in Waikato for two years 
previously would have arrived at the conclusion 
that war in that district was almost inevitable. 
To any one arriving at that conclusion, the neces- 
sity of a steam flotilla was obvious. Yet, when 
the army had to be advanced into it, no provision 
of the sort had been made. Nor did the re- 
presentatives of the Imperial Government ever 
provide the means of sea and river transport, 
except one sea steamer purchased in December 
1864, and one small tug. The Colonial Govern- 
ment built and bought no less than eight steamers, 
each of which, as fast as provided, was demanded 
by officers of the Imperial Government, and placed 
with great readiness at their disposal ; but too 
late to avoid the serious delay referred to. Had 
the Governor or General provided beforehand the 
necessary and obvious means of transport for the 
Queen's troops, the Waikato campaign might 
have boon over in less time than General Cameron 
took to advance upon Meri-Meri. 
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By the end of October, the Colonial Government 
having in the meantime placed two iron- 
screened steamers, the Pioneer and Avon, at the 
disposal of General Cameron, his preparations 
for an advance were completed, and on the 30th 
of that month (just fifteen weeks after the 
engagement at Koheroa) he made in the former 
of these vessels a reconnaissance of the Maori 
position at Meri-Meri. Finding it very strong in 
front, he wisely determined to outflank and attack 
it in the rear ; where, according to Maori custom, 
it was likely to be, and was, very weak. On the 
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to be extremely strong on their river front, 
rifle-pitted, and trenched over a space of 100 
acres, and much protected on that side by the 
character of the country. But it would appear 
that at all times they could have been easily 
turned on their right flank and rear, and that 
an attack made from those quarters, before the 
flooded state of the country increased the oppor- 
tunity of escape, must have ensured an easy and 
most important victory. With the command of 
the Wangamarino and Maramarua which we had 
on one side, and the main river on another, it 
only remained to throw a force across the rear 
and right flank, to shut them completely in. 
This last step was taken, as we have seen ; but 
no provision had been made to stop the obvious 
line of escape up the creeks, of which of course 
they took advantage, and carrying off bag and 
baggage, left us in possession of the empty 
honours of their rifle-pits.* It was a great 
disappointment to everybody. It was believed 
that the flower of the Maori army was collected 

* C. P. P. 1863, E. No. 5 a., p. 2. 
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up the river, which I believe was true of the 
Ngatimaniopotu contingent. Information how- 
ever soon reached General Cameron that a strong 
party of them were entrenching themselves at 
Kangiriri, and on the 20th November he advanced 
by land against that place, with a force of 771 
men, and two Armstrong guns; sending at the 
same time by the river the two steamers, with an 
additional force of 300 soldiers, and about 200 of 
the Naval Brigade; in all, nearly 1,300 men, 
accompanied by four gunboats on the river. The 
Maori force is reported to have been between 400 
and 500. Their position was a strong one, if 
they had been numerous enough to defend it and 
beat off our troops; but if otherwise it was a 
complete trap, deficient in the usual appliance 
of a safe back-door, for which their entrenched 
positions are usually so remarkable. It con- 
sisted of a main line of entrenchments across 
the narrow isthmus which divides the Waikato 
river from the Waikarei lake. This line had a 
double ditch and parapet, and was strengthened 
in the centre by a square redoubt of very for- 
midable construction; of which the ditches are 

6 
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stated to have been nine feet deep and the 
parapet (I presume from the bottom of the ditch,) 
twenty-one feet high. Behind the left centre of 
the main line and at right angles to it, there was 
an entrenched line of rifle-pits parallel to the 
Waikato river, and obstructing the advance of 
troops in that direction. Altogether, though for- 
midable in appearance, the works were of far larger 
extent than the small Maori force in possession 
could defend, if attacked in front and rear at one 
time. General Cameron with the 770 men whom 
he had brought by land, and his Armstrong guns, 
prepared to attack the post in front, while the 
500 men in the steamers were to be landed on 
the rear, to attack it on that side and cut off the 
retreat in that direction or by the lake on the 
right flank. The two forces arrived at Rangiriri 
at the same time — 8 p.m. — but owing to some diffi- 
culty in getting the steamers to the landing-place, 
an hour and a half elapsed, during which shot 
and shell were poured into the entrenchments, at a 
range of 600 yards, by the Armstrong guns. Not 
much effect was produced by them, and at 4 J p.m. 
the assault was ordered to be led by the 65th 
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Regiment. With great gallantry they carried the 
rifle-pits and the weaker portion of the main 
line, driving the rebels into the strong central 
redoubt above described, which was defended with 
desperate resolution. The 65th having failed in 
the attempt to carry it, three separate assaults 
were made upon it : one by thirty-six men of the 
Royal Artillery, led by Captain Mercer, and two by 
ninety of the Naval Brigade, led by Commander 
Mayne of H.M.S. Eclipse. But all attempts to 
carry the work by storm were unavailing, while the 
assaulting parties were literally mowed down by 
the heavy fire which was poured upon them. At 
last it being nearly dark, the attempt to storm the 
work was discontinued ; the troops were disposed 
around it for the night, so as to preclude escape, 
and a trench was commenced with the view of 
sapping and blowing up the parapet. In the 
meantime the soldiers and part of the Marine 
Brigade, which had landed from the steamers 
about the time when the assault in front began, 
had got round to the rear, and discovered that a 
large number of the natives were escaping by the 
lake and swamp on their right flank; from a, 

6—« 
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commanding position they poured in a heavy fire 
on the fugitives, inflicting a very severe loss, and 
stopping any further attempt at escape in that 
direction. It is stated that before the arrival of 
the 40th both the King Matutaere and William 
Thompson had succeeded in escaping by this 
route. I could never ascertain for a certainty 
that either of them was actually there, though on 
the testimony of five independent narrators, I am 
inclined to think that the king was ; and one of 
the rebel prisoners pointed out to me on paper 
the track by which he said Thompson had got 
away. The rebels probably would not like to 
admit that their great men had been the first to 
get from under fire, which may account for the 
conflicting statements which have been made on 
the point.* 

During the night the natives kept up a 
desultory fire, and expressed their defiance by 
the most hideous yells. They knew very well, 
however, that they were trapped; and at early 
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preter. The General was sent for, and they 
surrendered unconditionally : 183 men, 2 women, 
and 175 stand of arms fell into our hands. 

The casualties on our side were extremely 
numerous: 2 officers killed, and 13 wounded, 
of whom 3 — Colonel Austin of the 14th, Captain 
Mercer of the Royal Artillery, and Captain Phelps 
— afterwards died of their wounds. Privates, 
35 men killed, and 85 wounded. Total casual- 
ties, 135. The loss on the Maori side is never 
accurately ascertained. They generally con- 
trive to carry off many of their dead, and when 
they have the opportunity they will bury them 
during the action, as they did on this occasion. 
About fifty was, I believe, the total number of 
bodies found in the trenches and swamp, though 
probably a few more were killed in the latter and 
the lake. 

Both Maories and troops exhibited very great 
courage. Nothing could surpass the conduct of 
our troops, who, at the word of command, liter- 
ally threw themselves against the impregnable 
earthworks, to meet almost certain death. The 
victory, though dearly bought, was a most im- 
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portant one to us. The 183 prisoners repre- 
sented a very large portion of the immediate 
followers and near connexions of the King and 
William Thompson ; and among their wounded was 
a chief of very great military reputation, Pene 
Wharepu, who died of his wounds a few days 
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and several rounds of ammunition at his waist, 
especially in the face of a large armed force com- 
pletely protected by the parapet. On the other 
hand it appeared to us that if the redoubt had 
been quietly surrounded as soon as the enemy was 
driven into it from the outer entrenchments 
(which was done with little or no loss on our 
side), and a sap had been pushed on during the 
night, the Maories must have surrendered in the 
morning, or have fallen almost helplessly before 
our bayonets ; while all the valuable lives which 
were sacrificed in the vain attempt to carry by 
assault earthworks of great strength, without a 
breach and without ladders, would have been 
spared. The assault on Eangiriri was just one 
of those military achievements, the reasons for 
which it puzzles a civilian to understand. 

The rebels now retired, leaving the river and 
the formidable gorge of Taupiri undefended. 
After waiting a few days for supplies, General 
Cameron again pushed on, and on the 8th 
December he took possession of Ngaruawahia, 
unopposed. This place, which stands at the 
junction of the Horutiu and Waipa rivers, had 
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might be afforded them. As is too often the case 
with Governor Grey, he could not make up his 
mind. At first he acquiesced in the advice of his 
ministers, and a document was prepared and 
assented to by him, stating the terms on which 
submission would be accepted, which it was in- 
tended to issue at Ngaruawahia, and which bore 
date at that place. Then he changed his mind, 
and would not go ; then, after much pressing, he 
changed it again, and would go. Then the day 
was fixed ; carriages were ordered for the follow- 
ing morning; horses, provisions, and personal 
baggage sent on. At half-past nine the evening 
before the start was to be made, the Governor 
changed his plans again, and finally decided 
not to go. Instead of a personal visit, a letter 
was written to the natives by the Governor, 
telling them that if they wished to know the 
course that would be pursued towards them for 
the future in case they submitted, he was prepared 
to receive at Auckland any deputation of chiefs 
they might please to send. No reply was ever 
given by them to this letter, which is known to 
have reached them. William Thompson, some 
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months afterwards (August 9th, 1864), writing to 
the Roman Catholic bishop,* positively asserts 
that if the Governor had gone to Ngaraawahia, 
peace would have been made, and that he was 
exceedingly disappointed at its not being done. 
But if that is the case, why was the Governor's 
letter not even replied to ? It is most unfortunate 
for Thompson's reputation as " the Peacemaker " 
that on many occasions, when a frank word 
spoken by him would, according to the testimony 
of his own people, have settled all our differences, 
that word was not spoken. It is very well for 
him to tell us in August 1864, that peace could 
have been made in December 1863. Why did 
he not tell us so at the time ? I am sorry to say 
that there is distinct evidence that during the 
period when Thompson declares that he had 
retired from the war, and was remaining quiet in 
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Waikato.* However, there is no doubt it was an 
unfortunate thing that the Governor did not go to 
Ngaruawahia ; and it afforded a colourable pretext 
for the rebels charging him, as they do, with a 
breach of faith, and with the responsibility of all 
subsequent hostilities. 

Prom the 8th of December to the 27th of 
January, General Cameron was detained at 
Ngaruawahia waiting for supplies. In the mean- 
time, the rebels had taken up a strong position at 
Pikopiko and Paterangi, about forty miles up the 
Waipa river. Some twelve miles inland of this, 
nearly at right angles to the river, lay the 
Awamutu mission station, where Mr. Gorst's 
unsuccessful experiments had been carried on; 
a little further on was Kihikihi, the " country 
seat " of Eewi, the great fighting general of 
the rebel party ; and two miles further, Eangio- 
awhia, where were the principal cultivations of 
Waikato, and where nearly the whole supplies 
of food of the rebel party were either stored 



* Governor Grey to Secretary of State, Mar. 7, 1864. P. P. 
June 1864, p. 42. 
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or ripening in the ground. It vas of vital im- 
portance to them to prevent these places falling 
into our hands. There were two routes by which 
they could be got at. One by water for about 
forty miles up the larger and deeper branch of 
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rebels at his leisure, and by the more difficult 
line of advance to which they so cunningly invited 
him. Arrived before Pikopiko and Paterangi, 
he found these places so strongly fortified, that 
to carry them by assault would, he conceived, 
have entailed terrible loss on our side. An 
accidental skirmish, at Waiarei, in which the 
rebels suffered very severely, originating in an 
attack upon a party of soldiers bathing in the 
Mangopiko creek, enabled him to throw forward 
a force to an advanced point on one flank of the 
defences of Paterangi, and directly on an old 
inland road towards Bangwahia. Obtaining the 
services of a former Waikato settler (Edwards) 
who knew every inch of the ground, he marched 
out of camp on a dark night (the 20th of February), 
with a force of 1,000 men, and shortly after day- 
light he astonished the Maories at Awamutu, by 
rousing them out of their beds. The movement 
was skilfully and adroitly effected; and though 
there is little doubt that it might have been 
done weeks before, and with infinitely greater 
ease, if the Horutiu branch of the river had 
been made the base of operations instead of the 
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and bush where they could not be followed.* 
The rebels suffered severely in these engage- 
ments, while our losses, with the exception of 
the officers mentioned, were trivial. The result 
proved how much better policy it was to draw 
them put where they could be engaged in the 
open, than to accept their challenge to try our 
bull-dog courage against their strong entrench- 
ments. There were very few occasions on which 
we assailed their pahs, and suffered so severely, 
when a few hours' patience would not have com- 
pelled them either to surrender, or to come out 
and engage us outside, as they did at Orakau. 
On scarcely any occasion had they more than 
a few hours' food inside their fortified posi- 
tions ; on more than one they had scarcely any 
food and absolutely no water; and had our 
troops simply surrounded them, availed them- 
selves of the good offices of hunger and thirst, 
to which a few hours must have subjected our 
enemy, employing the spade in the meantime 



* For General Cameron's despatches, see C. P. P. 1864, E. 
No. 3, p. 29. 
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plies were serif up that river to Pukerimu, where 
the head-quarters camp was formed. Before, 
however, active operations could be taken against 
the pah, an unexpected event occurred in another 
direction. 

Brigadier-General Carey (late 18thKoyal Irish) 
had been left with a considerable force in charge 
of Awamutu, Kangioawhia, and the surrounding 
district. On the 30th March he was informed 
that the natives were entrenching themselves at 
Orakau, about three miles from his quarters. 
After reconnoitring their position he returned, 
and collecting a force of about 1,000 men, with 
three guns, he made a night march, appearing 
before the pah at early daylight, and having so 
arranged the arrival of his detachments from 
different posts, that from the first they surrounded 
the enemy's position and rendered escape im- 
possible. The pah proved to be a place of great 
strength, with the usual ditches and parapets of 
more than usual depth and height, surrounded 
on the outside by a strong post and rail fence, 
and outlying connected rifle-pits. At first, Gene- 
ral Carey fell into the same mistake as cost so 
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many lives at Kangiriri, in attempting to storm 
the works and take them by a rush. But after 
two assaults by the Koyal Irish and Forest 
Rangers (Colonial), led by Capt. Ring of the 18th 
and Capt. Fisher of the 40th, the former of whom 
fell mortally and the latter severely wounded, and 
a third led by Capt. Baker of the 18th, he wisely 
desisted, and determined to adopt the slower but 
more certain method of approaching the defences 
by sap ; which, it may be thought, it would have 
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endeavouring to encourage their friends in the 
pah by dancing the war-dance and yelling. In 
the meantime reinforcements kept arriving on 
our side from Maungatautari afld elsewhere, which 
brought up our number to over 2,000 men, who 
were so disposed that the escape of the be- 
leaguered Maoris seemed to be absolutely impos- 
sible. All that day and the following night heavy 
firing was kept up on both sides ; not less than 
40,000 rounds of cartridges were served out to our 
troops. By the morning of the 2nd of April the 
sap was pushed close up to the works, and hand- 
grenades were thrown into the entrenchments. 
The Armstrong guns were brought into play, 
silencing the fire of the enemy to a great extent. 
General Cameron now arrived on the ground 
from Maungatautari, but did not interfere with 
the direction of operations. As it was known, 
however, that there were many women and 
children inside, he sent an interpreter, Mr. Main- 
waring (now resident magistrate at Waikato) 
to tell them that if they would surrender their 
lives would be spared. Their reply was, " This 
is the word of the Maori : we will fight for ever, 
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and ever, and ever." (Ka whawhai tonu ; Ake, 
Ai£, Ake.) They were then urged to send out 
the women and children. They answered, " The 
women will fight fts well as we ; " and then the 
firing recommenced. Does ancient or modern 
history, or our own " rough island story," record 
anything more heroic ? 

Our troops were now getting desperate, so 
near to a hand-to-hand encounter, and only a 
parapet between. A private, whose name I un- 
fortunately have not discovered, threw his cap 
over a partially breached place, and rushed after 
it. About twenty others, chiefly colonial troops, 
led by Captain Hertford, of the Colonial Defence 
Forco, followed, got over the fence and into the 
trench beyond. Tho Maories, packed into a 
corner, delivered a withering volley and ran for 
the inner works. Captain Hertford fell, shot 
through the head, and of the whole party of 
twenty, ten were down. Shortly afterwards some 
men of the 65th and militia made a similar 
attempt on the opposite side, but with no better 
success. It was now four o'clock of the third 
a*y> during which the Maories had had no food 
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but a few raw potatoes, and not a drop of water ; 
while the shower of grape, hand-grenades, and 
rifle-balls poured with more and more effect into 
their entrenchments. Suddenly, on that side of 
the works which was supposed to be closely in- 
vested by a double line of the 40th Kegiment 
under Colonel Leslie, the whole Maori force was 
seen to be escaping. A friend of mine, who was 
present, described it to me. " They were," said 
he, " in a solid column, the women, the children, 
and the great chiefs in the centre; and they 
marched out as cool and as steady as if they had 
been going to church." The first line of the 
40th was disposed under a slight bank, which had 
sheltered it from the fire of the pah. Before they 
knew that the Maories were out, the latter, it is 
said, had actually jumped over their heads, and 
then passing on, walked through the second line. 
By this time the General and his staff had dis- 
covered what was going on; the troops in the 
rear and in the trenches were got together, and 
with tremendous yells started in pursuit, firing at 
the retreating Maories as they now quickened 
their pace, and broke away for a neighbouring 
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swamp and scrub. Here they might all have 
escaped in a body, but for a small corps of colo- 
nial cavalry and another of mounted artillery 
(regulars) and the Colonial Forest Bangers, under 
Captains Jackson and Von Tempsky. These 
forces got ahead, and met them again just as they 
emerged from the swamp and scrub, and did great 
execution. Upwards of 100 bodies were picked 
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gatikei, a stronghold of his tribe on the Waipa, 
about 40 miles from Orakau. 

There was much comment on the escape of 
the Maories through the lines of the 40th. 
General Carey excuses them in his official de- 
spatch on the ground that the regiment " had 
been thrown back under cover to enable the guns 
to open." This would scarcely seem enough to 
account for it. A soldier, writing to one of the 
Auckland papers some months afterwards, says 
" they had been sent away to a distance to make 
gabions." This is not consistent with the other 
account. The regular correspondent of the 
Southern Cross (Auckland) says, " The retreat 
appears to have been first noticed from the small 
breastwork thrown up as a protection for the 
gunners, &c. The cry was quickly heard that 
the rebels were retreating, and a scene baffling 
description ensued. General Cameron, Brigadier- 
General Carey, and aides, and the gallant colonels 
of the Staff, were rushing about to warn and gather 
the men from the sap, &c. This occupied some 
minutes, and all this time not a 40th man appears 
to have seen them. The Maories must have 
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jumped over the heads of the soldiers lining the 
road, cut out of the steep embankment, and so 
passed into the swamp and the Ti-tree, first 
wounding, it is said, two or three of the 40th, as 
a remembrance of their passing. No attempt was 
made to pursue them, until the Forest Bangers, 
&c." This exactly corresponds with what was 
told me by the friend before referred to, who was 
on the field. One thing is certain, that, whoever 
may have been to blame, it was through the 
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river, and clambered up into the works. It was, 
however, a place of great strength, both from 
position and by artificial works. What, however, 
was not at all unusual in old Maori wars, and was 
the case at Orakau, not a drop of water existed 
within the works. In the old times the Maories, 
when besieged, trusted to their braves getting 
out at nights and bringing water through the 
lines of the enemy. But closely invested, these 
waterless entrenchments were mere traps; and 
had we contented ourselves with surrounding 
them, and abstained from throwing away ammu- 
nition and lives in vain attempts to storm them, 
the Maories must, in every such case, have walked 
out into our lines at the end of forty or fifty 
hours. Even if, at the end of that time, the 
natives had succeeded in breaking through our 
lines, as at Orakau, a small cavalry force in 
reserve would always have enabled us, as it did 
on that occasion, to cut off their retreat and 
inflict crushing loss upon them. 
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GHAPTEK VIII. 

The Tauranga Campaign undertaken at request of General' 
Cameron — Reasons for — Condition of Natives there — Unfor- 
tunate Repulse of our Troops at the Gate Pah — Successful 
affair at Te Ranga — Submission of Tauranga Natives. 

With the evacuation of Maungatautari may be 
said to have ended the campaign in Waikato 
Proper. As the General had advanced he had 
left military posts behind him at intervals, so 
that the whole district from Auckland was now 
effectually held by our forces. Several of these 
posts were occupied by the Volunteer Settlers, 
who had been enlisted on terms which entitled 
them to grants of land, and who were now placed 
in partial possession of these allotments. 

In recording the events of the Waikato cam- 
paign, I have so far confined myself entirely to a 
relation of the principal sieges (if they may be so 
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called) and engagements on the main line of 
operations. It would have been impossible, within 
any reasonable limits, to record all the skirmishes, 
the attacks on escorts or redoubts, the demoli- 
tions of homesteads, isolated murders of old men, 
women, and children, which occurred, chiefly in 
the rear of our forces, and to within 17 miles 
of the town of Auckland, during the first four 
months of hostilities. Some of the skirmishes 
were very gallant affairs, and well deserve to be 
recorded in detail, if it could have been done. 
But to have done so would only have distracted 
the attention of the reader from that main line of 
operations by which the rebels were driven back 
from their attempted invasion, and the country 
occupied. 

I shall therefore now proceed to narrate the 
events of what has been called the " Tauranga 
campaign." The district of Tauranga lies in the 
Bay of Plenty, on the east coast, and may seem 
at first sight to have little connection with 
Waikato. The operations there were, however, 
only a part of the Waikato campaign, and as 
closely connected with it as the operations in the 
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Lower Waikato were with those in the Upper. 
The actual distance of Tauranga harbour from 
Pukurimu in Waikato, where we left General 
Cameron encamped, does not exceed 40 miles 
as the crow flies. The intervening country is 
somewhat broken, but not mountainous, and but 
for a considerable forest on the crest of the 
dividing ridge, detachments might easily have been 
sent across from Waikato. William Thompson 
and his people had large possessions at Tauranga, 
and often lived on and cultivated them. Many of 
the Tauranga people were similarly interested in 
Waikato, and went backwards and forwards 
between the two. During the fighting in Waikato, 
it appears from the statistical return of the local 
commissioner,* that more than two-thirds of the 
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it had to look to after the capture of Rangioawhia. 
General Cameron was aware that the rebel force 
was greatly increased by these Tauranga natives, 
and by contingents from other tribes lower down 
the east coast, such as the savage Uriwera, the 
Ngatiporo, and others. On the 13th of January, 
just before proceeding to invest Paterangi, he 
wrote to the Governor, urgently pressing the 
despatch of an expedition to Tauranga, and along 
the east coast, in order to create a diversion, and 
draw off a large part of the force opposed to him. 
The Governor consulted his ministers. They 
advised * that, for the strategical reasons urged 
by General Cameron, and in deference to his 
opinion, the expedition to Tauranga should be 
sent, but that no operations should be attempted 
further down the coast, as being likely to involve 
us with tribes which were believed to be friendly. 
The Governor, who (like the Maories when they 
build a pah) always likes, when responsibility is 
to be incurred, to leave a back-door for escape, 
assented, but said he did it " reluctantly.' ' How- 



* C. P. P. 1864, E. No. 2, p. 7. 
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ever reluctantly or not, he issued his orders 
(without which, of course, not a soldier could 
have been moved), and a force of 500 men, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Carey of the 18th Koyal Irish, 
went from Auckland by sea. On Colonel Carey's 
promotion as Brigadier-General, the command of 
the post devolved on Lieut.-Colonel Greer, of the 
68th Regiment. 

For some weeks nothing material occurred. 
The troops were stationed on a block of land at 
Te Papa, belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, and the few natives who had not gone to 
Waikato, from that side of the harbour, affected 
to be friendly. The temper of some of the tribes 
down the east coast was, however, said to be 
unfavourable, and the Ngatiporo and Ngatiawa 
were said to be preparing a force of 2,000 men 
to assist in any hostilities that might occur. 
They were kept in check by the friendly Arawa, 
at Maketu, about 16 miles from Tauranga, 
and at Matata about the same distance further 
south ; strengthened at both places by small 
detachments of our troops. After the fall of 
Orakau, and evacuation of Maungatautari, at the 
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end of March, the Tauranga natives, accompanied 
by parties of Waikato, returned home, and began 
to threaten Colonel Greer's position at Te Papa. 
He asked General Cameron for reinforcements, 
which were sent, and the General himself moved 
his head-quarters to Tauranga. 

On the 27th of April he reconnoitred the 
position of the rebels, where they had entrenched 
themselves at a distance of about three miles from 
Te Papa. Their defences were of the usual earth- 
work type, constructed on a neck of land which 
fell off into a swamp on either side. On the 
highest point of this neck, about fifty feet by a 
very gradual rise from the approach in front and 
rear, the Maories had constructed an oblong 
redoubt, about seventy yards wide by thirty deep, 
well palisaded and surrounded by a post and rail 
fence. The intervals between the side faces of 
the redoubt and the swamps were defended by 
lines of rifle-pits. The rifle-pits of the main re- 
doubt were in three zigzag tiers, roofed with 
wattles and thatched with fern, and the eaves of 
the roofs so raised as to enable the garrison to 
fire out on their assailants. In some cases the 
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roofe were covered with earth. So long therefore 
as the assailants were before the works the defen- 
ders had everything in their favour; but when 
once the assailants should get inside, they had the 
advantage, because standing on the parapets and 
roofe of the inner trenches, the defenders could 
not show themselves without being exposed to the 
fire and bayonets of those above them. In fact 
the pah was a trap, in which, with ordinary 
precaution and courage, the rebels might have 
been taken to a man. 

The number of natives in the works is believed 
not to have exceeded 300. The survivors 
asserted that their force was not more than 150. 
They were entirely without artillery, and there 
was no water in the pah. Our force consisted of 
16 field officers, 20 captains, 35 subalterns, 
8 staff, 94 sergeants, 42 drummers, and 1,480 
rank and file. In fact the officers alone of 
our force amounted to nearly four-fifths of the 
entire strength of the enemy, while our total 
force (1,695) was at least five times as large 
as theirs. Besides these we had a battery of 
artillery, consisting of one 110-pr. Armstrong 
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gun, two 40-pr. Armstrongs, two 6-pr. Arm- 
strongs, two 24-pr. howitzers, two 8-inch mortars 
and 6 cohorn mortars. Perhaps to this ' embarras 
de richesses ' may be attributed the disastrous 
result which followed. 

By able dispositions the pah was completely 
surrounded after dark on the evening of the 27th, 
the General remaining with his troops on the 
ground all night. The 68th Kegiment had been 
cleverly manoeuvred past the pah, and prevented 
escape from the rear. Detachments of the 43rd 
and 70th, and 371 men of the naval brigade, 
were placed in front. The Artillery was planted 
in four batteries at distances varying from 800 to 
100 yards from the works. At 6.30 a.m. on the 
morning of the 28th February the natives fired a 
volley at our skirmishers, and fire opened simul- 
taneously from our four batteries. For the first 
two hours our fire was directed mainly at a flag- 
staff which was supposed to be in the redoubt, but 
which the natives, with their usual cunning, and 
trusting no doubt to our usual deficiency of that 
quality, had placed outside the pah 100 yards in 
the rear. This ruse, however, seems to have been 

8 
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at last discovered, and a fire of shot and shell was 
poured into the redoubt, which, as I heard it said 
by one who was present, would " have smothered 
Bebastopol." Much of the fire, however, from the 
Armstrongs was extremely wild, and the huge 
110-pr. and 40-pr. shells went booming and 
whizzing over the works for a distance of from 
1,000 to 2,000 yards. When riding some months 
afterwards I saw many of them lying about unex- 
ploded. 

During all this time, except twice at long 
intervals, the natives never fired a shot.. Now 
and again a man would be seen shovelling up 
earth to repair a breach, and once a man hung 
up a blanket across the inner palisading where 
damaged by our fire. Imagine the position of 
the Maories lying still in their grass-roofed and 
wattled burrows excavated in the banks of their 
rifle-pits, listening hour after hour to the roar of 
the big guns and the hurtling sound of the 
projectiles, feeling the terrible concussions of the 
shells as they struck close by or just over them, 
or scattered in fragments and carrying death 
among them, with the certain conviction that 
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before night they would be assailed by the 
bayonets of an overwhelming force of trained 
soldiers. It must have required something more 
than a dogged disregard of death in untutored 
men, to enable them patiently to await their 
apparently inevitable end, amidst such a terrible 
scene. 

By 4 p.m., one of the angles had been com- 
pletely breached, and the assault was ordered. 
The assaulting party consisted of 150 seamen 
and marines, and an equal number of the 43rd 
Begiment. 170 men of the 70th were extended 
to keep down the enemy's fire, and to follow the 
assaulting column into the breach. The remainder 
of the seamen and marines, and of the 43rd Begi- 
ment (300 together), followed as a reserve. The 
assaulting column, protected by the nature of the 
ground, gained the breach with little loss, and 
effected an entrance into the main body of the 
works, charging with a cheer which was answered 
by their comrades over the field : the 68th in rear 
at the same moment drawing in close to the works, 
to cut off the escape in that direction. Up till 
this everything went well, and it was believed by 

8—2 
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those outside that the pah was taken. The natives 
actually attempted to escape from the rear ; but 
seeing the 68th pressing on, turned back, and 
suddenly reappeared in front of the assaulting 
column. At this moment, from some cause 
which General Cameron says "he is at a loss 
to explain," a sudden panic seized our men, and, 
turning round, they rushed pell-mell out of the 
breach, in headlong and terrified flight, crying out, 
" There's thousands of them, there's thousands of 
them ! " At this moment, Captain Hamilton, of 
H.M.S. Esk, rushed up with the reserve of the 
naval brigade ; but it was too late, and he fell 
with a bullet through his brain as he mounted 
the breach. What came of Major Kyan's seventy- 
five and the rest of the reserve of the naval 
brigade, and 48rd, is not stated in any of the 
reports of the affair ; but they seem, at all events, 
to have been unable to check the flight of the 
retreating column, if they attempted it, and not to 
have taken their place in the breach. The rebels 
concentrated their fire on the flying column, and 
committed fearful execution. After a time, our 
force was rallied, but General Cameron thought 
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it unadvisable to renew the assault, and directed 
a line of entrenchment to be thrown up within 
100 yards of the work, so as to be able to main- 
tain an advanced position, intending to resume 
operations on the following morning. The night 
proved pitchy dark ; and for a time the rebels 
howled and shouted fearfully, as they usually do 
on such occasions. Suddenly this demonstration 
ceased, and by-and-by firing was heard from the 
rear, indicating an escape through the lines of 
the 68th. An officer crept up about midnight, 
and found the pah evacuated. It was not taken 
possession of till daylight, when several of our 
wounded were found still alive. They had not 
been stripped nor plundered (with the exception 
of a watch and one or two trinkets). Our loss on 
this lamentable occasion amounted to 27 killed 
and 66 wounded, several of whom afterwards died 
of their wounds. Only 10 Maories were found 
dead in the pah, but it was said that they had 
carried several of their dead away, and that a 
great part of their wounded escaped.* Their total 

* Despatches, C. P. P. 1864, E. 3, p. 60. Southern Gross 
Supplement for May, and private information of spectators. 
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aoss was afterwards estimated at between 30 and 
40, among whom were some chiefs of importance. 
The criticism of the colonists on this affair was 
that from the position of the pah, the facility and 
completeness with which it was surrounded by an 
overwhelming force, and the all -important fact 
that it contained no water, the rebels might 
easily have been forced into surrender, or com- 
pelled to fight outside- We ventured to imagine 
also that it could scarcely be consistent with the 
rules of military science to compose the assaulting 
column of two such discrepant branches of the 
service as an infantry regiment and a naval 
brigade, particularly when we had an ample force 
of one branch in the field. Kumour does allege 
that the final disaster was owing to a want of 
discipline on the part of one of the forces em- 
ployed, and some stiff correspondence is said to 
have passed between officers of the two services 
on the subject, which, of course, however, has 
not been allowed to become an official record. 
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Ranga, an entrenchment in course of construction 
about three miles inland of the Gate pah. This 
occurred on £he 21st June. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greer, who had been left in command at 
Tauranga, hearing early in the morning that 
the rebels were entrenching themselves at Te 
Ranga, in a position almost exactly similar to 
that which they had occupied at the Gate pah, 
resolved on dislodging them before they had 
completed their works. He took with him a 
detachment of the 43rd and 68th regulars and 
1st Waikato Regiment, and a small corps of 
colonial cavalry; and after a few enfilading 
rounds from a big gun, he ordered an assault, 
which was most gallantly effected with the 
bayonet, the 43rd leading, closely followed by 
the other detachments. The natives were caught 
in the trenches, and a hand-to-hand fight en* 
sued; while those of the rebels who fled were 
followed and cut up by the cavalry. The engage- 
ment only lasted a few minutes. 109 dead bodies 
of the enemy were picked up and buried on the 
spot ; 19 wounded rebels (of whom 12 died of 
their wounds), and 11 unhurt, were taken 
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prisoners. Our loss was only 8 killed and 39 
wounded.* 

During the period the events of which I have 
been relating, our native allies the Arawas at 
Maketu had not been idle. They had as early as 
March and April engaged in a series of hard- 
fought skirmishes in the interior towards Taupo, 
in the attempt to stop the Ngatiporo and 
Uriwera from going' through their country, to 
join the Waikato rebels. Towards the end of the 
latter month a large force of rebels of the east 
coast came up to attack them in their positions 
at Maketu and Matata, but were driven back and 
defeated on several occasions by our native allies, 
sometimes with the aid of detachments of regular 
or colonial troops, or steamers which shelled the 
enemy from the coast, at other times single- 
handed. The Arawas inflicted heavy loss on the 
enemy, and suffered very little themselves ; the 
heaviest casualty which occurred being the death 
of Tohi, a very gallant and loyal old chief, who 
was killed while leading his party in one of the 
most successful actions which occurred. It is 

• Despatches, C. P. P. 1864, E. 3, p. 76. 
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impossible, however, to follow these collateral 
events in detail. The leading events of the 
Tauranga campaign were the affairs at the Gate 
pah and Te Eanga. The losses of the natives 
in these were so heavy that, as they expressed it 
themselves, their whole tribe was annihilated. 
Nearly all their braves and leading men were 
killed, and when afterwards the survivors surren- 
dered and made submission, they were truly a 
miserable remnant on whom it was impossible to 
look without feelings of the deepest commisera- 
tion and pity. 

Heavy as our losses were, the Tauranga 
campaign was a complete success, in a strategical 
point of view. Tauranga was in fact the harbour 
of Waikato, and the only harbour it had. It was 
through it that the rebels in the latter district 
received supplies, and it was the easiest route by 
which east coast contingents could reach Upper 
Waikato. Thompson was well aware of this, and 
used every exertion he could to keep this impor- 
tant post open for himself. He is said to have 
acknowledged that its occupation by us was the 
greatest disaster which had befallen the rebels. 
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But for the complete defeat of the rebel tribes 
resident on the spot, we could not have held our 
position there, without our occupying force far 
larger than could have been spared ; * and con- 
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sidering the part they had taken in the active 
hostilities in Waikato, our occupation of their 
district was as fully justified as any other move- 
ment of the war. 



society like the Church Missionary Society, to circulate such 
misstatements, which are given in the narrative portion of their 
periodical with all the weight of editorial authority. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

Events at Taranaki daring Period of Waikato Campaign — Origin 
of Pai Marire or Han Hau Fanaticism — First Appearance at 
Sentry Hill Redoubt— Attack of Rebels on Sentry HOI— 
Hepaniah the Prophet killed— They attempt to attack Wan- 
ganui— Gallant Conduct 'of Wanganui Friendly Natives — 
Battle of Moutua between Haus Haus and Wanganui Friend- 
lies. 

The war in Waikato substantially terminated 
with the evacuation of Maungatautari and the 
events at Tauranga. The rebels, however, with 
the exception of the remnant of the Ngaiterangi 
at the latter place, made no submission, nor any 
overtures for peace. They simply retreated to the 
hills on the borders of Waikato, where it was not 
considered prudent to follow them with our troops, 
while our military posts before referred to held all 
the open country from Auckland to nearly the 
southern extremity of the great Waikato plains. We 
will for the present leave them there, and resume 
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the narrative of events at Taranaki and the 
adjacent coast to the south-west, including the 
Wanganui Eiver. 

During the continuance of the Waikato cam- 
paign, no attempt had been made to carry on 
active operations on an extended scale at Taranaki, 
or to retain possession of the Tataraimaka block, 
the occupation of which had been the signal for 
the commencement of hostilities in May 1863. 
Little more had been done than to maintain our 
own position within the entrenchments of New 
Plymouth and in a few neighbouring redoubts, 
and from time to time to scour the open country 
and drive the rebels into the hills or down the 
coast to the south, an office which was very 
efficiently performed chiefly by militia and volun- 
teer corps of bush-rangers. For reasons before 
assigned, I cannot record all the skirmishes that 
occurred, though the conduct of our troops, 
whether regular or colonial, was I believe in every 
instance meritorious. But I shall take up the 
narrative at the point where it will enable me to 
describe the growth and progress of the horrible 
Pai Marire faith, if such it may be called, which 
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has since superseded the Christianity, nominal or 
real, of a large part of the Maori race, and 
developed itself into one of the most disgusting 
and terrible superstitions that ever found lodg- 
ment in diseased brain or perverted heart. 

There is little doubt that this superstition was 
the work of some designing Maori, who perceived 
that the events in Waikato were fast weakening 
the attachment of the southern natives to the 
King movement, and that some more potent bond 
of combination was required than a political 
organization the fortunes of which were not then 
in the ascendant. The accounts given of its 
origin by the natives themselves are various' and 
sufficiently absurd. The most connected version, 
and probably that which accompanied its first 
promulgation, is given by Mr. J. White, resident 
magistrate at Wanganui. It is to the following 
effect : 

Kaitaki pah, a very strong position held by 
the rebels about 10 miles south of New Plymouth, 
was taken by Colonel Warre and a combined force 
of regulars and local forces on the 24th of March 
1864. The native works were taken possession of, 
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and occupied by a detachment of the 57th Regi- 
ment, under Captain Lloyd. A few days after- 
wards (4th April), that officer, with a force of 100 
men, was scouring the spurs of the adjacent hills 
to see if there were any cultivations in that direc- 
tion, with the view of destroying them if found. 
Having traversed a considerable distance without 
seeing any traces of natives on the move, his men 
appear to have got into loose order, when they 
were suddenly set upon by a body of rebels, who 
came over a ridge, their front and rear separated, 
and completely defeated and routed, with a loss 
of seven killed and nine wounded. Captain 
Lloyd, who exhibited great gallantry, was among 
the killed. The rebels drank the blood of those 
who fell, and cut off their heads, burying for the 
time the heads and bodies in separate places. A 
few days afterwards, according to the native 
account, the angel Gabriel appeared to those who 
had partaken of the blood, and by the medium of 
Captain Lloyd's spirit, ordered his head to be 
exhumed, cured in their own way, and taken 
throughout the length and breadth of New 
Zealand ; that from henceforth this head should 
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be the medium of man's communication with 
Jehovah. These injunctions were carefully obeyed, 
and immediately the head was taken up it ap- 
pointed Te Ua to be high priest, and Hepaniah 
and Rangitauira to be' assistants, and communi- 
cated, to them in the most solemn manner the 
tenets of this new religion, namely : — The follow- 
ers shall be called " Pai Marire." • The angel 
Gabriel, with his legions, will protect them from 
their enemies. The Virgin Mary will constantly 
be present with them. The religion of England, 
as taught by the Scriptures, is false. The Scrip- 
tures must all be burnt. All days are alike 
sacred, and no notice must be taken of the 
Christian Sabbath. Men and women must live 
together promiscuously, so that their children 
may be as the sand of the sea-shore for multi- 
tude. The priests have superhuman power, and 
can obtain for their followers complete victories 
by uttering vigorously the word " Hau." The 
people who adopt this religion will shortly drive 
the whole European population out of New 
Zealand ; this is only prevented now by the head 
not having completed its circuit of the whole 
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land. Legions of angels await the bidding of the 
priests to aid the Maories in exterminating the 
Europeans. Immediately the Europeans are de- 
stroyed and driven away, men will be sent from 
heaven to teach the Maories all the arts and 
sciences now known by Europeans. The priests 
have the power to teach the Maories the English 
language in one lesson, provided certain stipula- 
tions are carefully observed, namely, the people 
to assemble at a certain time, in a certain posi- 
tion, near a flagstaff of a certain height, bearing 
a flag of a certain colour. 

Very few natives understanding three words 
of English, it was not difficult for the prophets 
to persuade them that the angel Gabriel had 
conferred that gift on themselves. A striking 
instance of impudent imposition in this particular 
is given by Mr. White. " An old Maori woman 
had purchased some articles of clothing in the 
town of Wanganui, which had been wrapped up 
in a newspaper ; Eangitauira obtained this paper, 
and to display his miraculous gift, read it aloud 
in a jargon which the crowd was assured was the 
English language. When he had finished read- 

9 
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ing, he obligingly interpreted to them that this 
was an English newspaper, giving an account of 
the Waitotara war, in which the number of soldiers 
killed was 3,800, and the number of friendly 
natives 400 : of these last, 40 were William King's 
people ; and that the Queen wished it to be per- 
fectly understood that when the present war was 
over, all the surviving friendly natives should be 
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the edge of the ditch. Some of the men wanted 
to shoot him, but the officers said, " No, no ; go 
out and take him." A party of one Serjeant and 
eight or ten men went out ; and as the Serjeant 
approached, the Maori jumped up, threw a stone 
at him, hitting him on the throat, and bolted. 
The men were taken by surprise, but before he 
had run very far they fired a volley at him ; on 
which he sat down on a large stone and went on 
with his song. Another volley, however, being 
fired, he took to his heels and disappeared. A 
few days after this the detachment in the redoubt 
heard the Maories in the pah at Manutahi chant- 
ing their war-songs in the early morning. The 
noise gradually approached till the party making 
it crossed the Waiongana river, when it changed 
its character to the barking of dogs and fierce 
yells. Presently a force of at least 300 armed 
Maories was seen at a distance of 800 yards. 
They advanced along the road slowly, in the 
military order called " fours," making steadily for 
the redoubt. Captain Short kept his men down 
behind the parapet till the Maories arrived within 
150 yards, when they halted as if doubtful. The 

9— a 
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word was then given, the troops jumped up and 
poured in a heavy volley on the advancing column, 
backing it with grape from two cohorns. The 
Maories stood the fire with great imperturbability, 
as if they did not expect to be hit ; but at last 
they broke and fled, leaving thirty-four dead and 
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events a temporary check. It did not do so, 
however. The surviving prophets asserted that 
the cause of the disaster, was the angel Gabriel 
having taken offence at something that Hepaniah 
had done ; but that he would still support them 
in their future career. The prophet Matene 
(Martin), who had Capt. Lloyd's head in his pos- 
session, started with a large party of fanatics down 
the coast to Waitotara, from whence, at an acute 
angle, runs the track to the Upper Wanganui 
river, where a large party of very warlike natives 
just returned from Waikato, were stationed. He 
succeeded in persuading many of them to join 
the new faith, and to attempt an attack on the 
European town and settlement of Wanganui, 
at the mouth of the river, about 100 miles lower 
down. The river, a broad and rapid torrent, 
rushes for many miles between perpendicular 
crags, through a country only accessible to 
Maories, or trained and practised bush-rangers. 
The canoes of a war-party launched on its waters, 
would reach the outskirts of the settlement in 
a few hours. The town was but feebly de- 
fended by a garrison of 300 men of the 57th 
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regiment and a few militia, who could have done 
little beyond protecting their own position, while 
the remoter hamlets and scattered homesteads 
over fifty miles in extent would have been exposed 
to the ravages of the enemy. The danger was 
most imminent, when it was announced that the 
portion of the Wanganui tribe which lived within 
the settlement were determined to prohibit the 
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of Moutua. The challenge was at once accepted, 
it being stipulated that neither party should 
attempt to surprise the other, or in any way 
violate the conditions of the dueL The time 
fixed was the break of day. The island of 
Moutua, almost midway in the river, may be 
about 300 yards long and 20 wide, and about 
12 or 15 feet above the level of the river; it is 
thinly covered with manukau scrub and fern, but 
presents certain irregularities of ground which 
aflford considerable shelter, and except when 
there is a fresh in the river it is surrounded by a 
bed of shingle. Before daybreak a party of the 
loyals, headed by Hemi Napi, were on the island, 
and posted themselves at the extremity at which 
their foes were to land. They were shortly fol- 
lowed by the remainder of their force under Mete 
Kingi. The advance party was formed of three 
companies, one, consisting of Koman Catholics, 
and numbering ten men, were led by Kereti; 
another, consisting of nine men, were commanded 
by Hemi and Kiwai ; and the thflrd, numbering 
fifteen men, was led by Aperaniko and Haimona. 
The reserve companies were some distance in the 
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rear. Matene and his fanatics landed out of 
seven canoes on the shingle spit without opposi- 
tion about 7 a.m. Their forces were arranged in 
a similar way to that of the loyal natives. Imme- 
diately after they were formed they commenced 
their incantation, shouting "Hau, haul" — Up, 
up ! and using gestures not unlike the passes 
made by mesmerists. They laboured under the 
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Riwai, were killed, they fairly broke and fled. 
The reserve, instead of coming to their support, 
also fled, most of them recrossing the river. The 
battle seemed at this moment compteltely lost, 
and probably would not have been retrieved, had 
it not been for the chief Haimona Hiroti, who, 
when he reached the end of the island, shouted, 
" I will go no further," and immediately rallied 
some twenty men just in time to pour a deadly 
volley into the rebels, who were close upon them. 
After this it seems to have been a hand-to-hand 
fight ; but the rebels having lost several of their 
leaders, and Mete Kingi with the reserve having 
rejoined Haimona Hiroti, the rebels soon broke 
and fled, being hotly pursued till they reached 
the head of the island, when all who survived 
(with the exception of a few who escaped in a 
canoe) took to the river, and were most of them 
shot down. Matene, though he was badly 
wounded while swimming, succeeded in gaining 
the bank, but was almost immediately tomahawked 
by a native policeman, Te Moro, who lost no 
time in swimming after him. It is scarcely 
possible to state what the rebel loss was, but 
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forty dead bodies were found on the island, and 
several more were seen to sink while attempting 
to cross the river. Nearly all the survivors were 
known to be wounded. The friendly natives had 
twelve killed, and from twenty-five to thirty 
wounded. Several spears and other weapons of 
war were taken, and also Pehi's King flag, which 
was found in a large canoe; and on searching 
Matene's whare, the conquerors obtained a prize 
of ninety sovereigns.* 

Before these events occurred, information had 
reached the Colonial Government of the danger 
which impended over Wanganui. The Governor 
and General were both at Tauranga, but an 
express was sent for them, and in a few days I 
started for Taranaki, with orders from General 
Cameron to send on a reinforcement of 300 men 
to Wanganui. I accompanied them down to that 
place, but before we arrived the danger was over ; 
and I had the satisfaction of meeting the Maori 
leaders on our side, who had returned down the 
river. The next day the dead bodies of Hemi 

* See very interesting Report by Dr. Featherston, C. P. P. 
1864, E. No. 3, p. 80. 
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Napi and another chief were brought in for 
burial. The shops of the town were closed, and 
the Europeans stood uncovered in the street; 
while the officer commanding the garrison, 
Colonel Logan, and a strong party of volunteers 
from her Majesty's troops, all the Government 
officers, and many old residents, joined the 
funeral procession. The mark of sympathy was 
much felt by the friendly natives. A monu- 
ment has since been raised at Wanganui to the 
memory of the natives who fell at Moutua, by the 
provincial government of Wellington, at a cost 
of 400/. 

These were the first developments of the Pai 
Marire, or Hau Hau fanaticism. As with many 
other fanatics, the severe reverses with which 
they met only seemed to add fuel to fire. Their 
emissaries were sent into every part of the islands, 
and their creed, which was framed on the con- 
venient principle of embodying something from 
most other creeds, spread like wildfire ; its 
votaries apparently adding new articles to it to 
meet the growing furor of their disciples. A 
large infusion of Judaism, some leading features 
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of Mormonism, a little mesmerism, a touch of 
spiritualism, occasional ventriloquism, and a large 
amount of cannibalism, are the characteristic 
features which it exhibits. Its rites are bloody, 
sensual, foul and devilish ; the least reprehensible 
and most orderly consisting in running round a 
pole stuck in the ground, howling and uttering 
gibberish, till catalepsy prostrates the worshippers, 
who sometimes lie senseless on the ground for 
hours. Their bitterest hatred, and most refined 
cruelties, are reserved for the missionaries, who 
are accused of robbing them of their lands, by 
tribes which never sold, gave away, or were 
deprived of an acre. The foul superstition seems 
to have seized with more or less violence on all 
the rebel party : a Kingite and a Hau Hau appear 
to be synonymous. 

It is fair, however, to hear both sides. Even 
this horrid superstition has its apologist. The 
Bishop of Wellington, in his opening address to 
the synod of that diocese, on the 26th September 
last, spoke as follows : — 

" I cannot allow such a remarkable feature to 
pass unnoticed as the Hau Hau superstition, 
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which has swept over the land like a pestilence, 
and carried off in its train the great mass of the 
people from Waikato to the Wairarapa. But I 
am bound to say that I should consider it a grave 
mistake if we were to merge the whole people in 
one indiscriminate condemnation, as guilty of, or 
sympathizing with, the worst and most disgusting 
features of the fanaticism. To use their own lan- 
guage, ' two canoes ' started, by the false prophet 
Te Ua's command, from some place between 
Taranaki and Wanganui. One canoe was full of 
wrath, the other one of peaceful *propagandism. 
Some of the crew paddling in the latter were 
captured near Tauranga, when Hori Tupaea was 
made prisoner. But the wrathful one went 
towards Opotiki and Tauranga, and alas ! we 
know too much of its deeds of darkness. Still 
it would be, I repeat it, a grave mistake to 
suppose that our neighbours in the Wairarapa, 
who, almost to a man, have joined the Pai Marire 
flag, are murderers in heart and will, any more 
than I can believe William Thompson (Tara- 
pipipi) and the Waikatos as a body, guilty of the 
same crimes in will or thought. Doubtless he 
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and thousands of others have joined the fanatical 
movement merely as a political engine for up- 
holding their nationality. They have established 
a Maori National Church, which is to embrace all 
sects. Their creed and form of worship includes 
articles taken from the Roman Catholic faith, 
from Wesleyanism, from our Prayer-book, and 
especially from Judaism and the Old Testament. 
This is the religion for those who sail in the 
peaceful canoe, and for those that belong to the 
wrathful canoe there are added some of the worst 
features of the* old Maori usage and the days of 
cannibalism. I have been frequently on board the 
hulk where there are fifty-six Maori prisoners who 
had all joined the Hau Hau superstition, but they 
have nearly all attended divine service "most 
gladly and regularly/ ' * 

The bishop appears to have forgotten what one 
of his predecessors in the Church has told us, 
that the same fountain cannot send forth sweet 
water and bitter. His apology amounts to this : 
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the one it preaches Catholic Christianity, with 
the other it eats missionaries. I cannot wish 
him joy of his friends in the peaceful canoe, 
" who have joined the fanatical movement merely 
as a political engine." I think they are by very 
much the worst of the two, in exact proportion 
as deliberate duplicity is worse than an involun- 
tary delusion. 

I shall not at present follow up the history of 
this superstition. We shall meet with it again 
at a later period, when it exhibited its most 
matured character. 

The severe reverses which the rebels had 
lately met with at all points, did much to convince 
the southern natives of the hopelessness of the cause 
of the* King party. In the province of Welling- 
ton there had been large bodies of armed sym- 
pathizers, who had been only kept back from open 
rebellion by the prudence and discretion of one 
man, Wi Tako, a chief of the Ngatiawas. Sir 
George Grey had had a very angry interview with 
this chief in 1862, and had almost driven him 
out of his presence. Tako kept his temper, and 
told the Governor that he should be guided by the 
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course of events in Waikato : "Go you and fight 
there ; there is the fountain of this evil ; if you 
can stop it, the small streams like myself will soon 
dry up." Fortunately Dr. Featherston, the Super- 
intendent of Wellington, had great influence over 
Tako, and under his advice, and guided by his 
own good sense, he restrained the impetuosity of 
about as hostile and impetuous a mob of followers 
as any in the island. As I travelled down the 
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hostilities on the south coast between Wanganui 
and Hawkes Bay. He has since thrown himself 
energetically into our cause, and has exercised 
great and most beneficial influence in checking 
the rebel Haus Haus on the east coast.* 

* See full report in C. P. P. 1864, E. No. 2, p. 74. 
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CHAPTER X. 



A lull in the War — Time arrived for Political Action— Policy 
explained — All Parties agreed — Assent of Duke of Newcastle 
— Aborigines Protection Society interferes — Mr. Cardwell's 
Despatch — Governor wavers, and holds back — Difference 
with his Ministers, about Confiscation — They Resign — He 
eventually Confiscates for their Successors — Moral Effect of 
Vacillation on Natives — Mr. Cardwell's Despatch, its Effect 
to support Minority against Majority — The Result, the Pro- 
longation of the War. 

There was now a lull. The rebels had nowhere 
(except at Tauranga) laid down their arms or 
made any overtures for peace. But for the time 
at all events they were defeated. Their forces 
were scattered, they were driven to the hills, they 
had little or no food remaining, and the winter 
was at hand. The Colonial Government thought 
that the time had come when by an exhibition of 
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rebels would be convinced of our determination, 
and give up the struggle as hopeless. At all 
events the practical work of taking those guaran- 
tees would be effected, and impose the designed 
barrier against future incursion. Before explain- 
ing how this came not to be done, it is necessary 
briefly to refer to the policy which had been 
adopted by the Governor and the Colonial 
Legislature for the suppression of the rebellion 
at the period of its commencement. 

The policy was this : — 1st, to suppress open 
rebellion by military force; 2nd, to confiscate 
"large tracts" of the lands of the defeated rebels; 
3rd, on part of these lands (particularly on the 
frontier) to locate a body of military settlers, 
enlisted at a high rate of pay, and with a grant 
of fifty acres of land per man. Inside the frontier 
to put 15,000 ordinary immigrants and their 
families. The object of this was both to prevent 
any further aggression on the settled districts, 
and to give the European race such a preponde- 
rance of numbers as might deter any future 
attempts at disturbance. 4th, to give back to the 
rebel natives a large portion (500,000 acres was 

10—2 
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talked of) of the confiscated lands, which they 
should hold under Crown titles and as indrvichuds 
insfead of under the pernicious tribal temcnre 
hitherto existing ; 5th, to sell another portion of 
the confiscated lands in order to repay to the 
colony, and through it to the public creditor, part 
at least of the enormous cost which the rebellion 
had entailed upon it ; estimated at that time at 
I\ 9 IH)0 9 000L sterling, though likely now to exceed 
liven that ; and also to aid in the construction of 
great roads, so essential and so cheap a method 
of subduing and civilizing turbulent races. 

This policy was propounded in the shape of 
memoranda by the Colonial Ministry addressed to 
the Governor, and which he forwarded to the 
Home Government in August 1863.* He strongly 
urged its confirmation, described it as "based 
upon that whioh he adopted in British Kaffiraria." 
"I feel certain," he wrote, "that the chiefs of 
Waikato having in so unprovoked a manner 
caused Europeans to be murdered, and having 
planned a wholesale destruction of some of the 



♦ C. P. P. 1863, A. Na 8. 
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European settlements, it will be necessary now to 
take efficient steps for the permanent security of 
the country, and to inflict upon those chiefs a 
punishment of such a nature as will deter other 
tribes from hereafter forming, and attempting to 
carry out, designs of a similar nature, which must, 
in their results, be so disastrous to the welfare of 
the native race as well as to her Majesty's Euro- 
pean subjects. I can devise no other plan by which 
both of those ends can be obtained than, firstly, by 
providing for the permanent peace of the country 
by locating large bodies of European settlers strong 
enough to defend themselves in those natural 
positions in this province which will give us the 
entire command of it, and will convince the badly 
disposed natives that it is hopeless to attempt 
either to drive the Europeans from the country, 
or to place them throughout a great part of its 
extent under the rule and laws of a king of the 
native race, elected by the Maori population, who 
would soon turn his arms against his brother 
chiefs, and render the Northern Island from end 
to end one large scene of murderous warfare ; 
and, secondly, by taking the land on which this 
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European population is to be settled from those 
tribes who have been guilty of the outrages 
detailed in my various despatches to your Grace. 
A punishment of this nature will deter other 
tribes from committing similar acts, when they 
find that it is not a question of mere fighting 
which they are to be allowed to do as long as 
they like, and then when they please to return 
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mediately before leaving New Zealand, he had 
an interview with the Governor, in the course 
of which the latter said, " that he did not know 
that there was any difference of opinion between 
himself and his advisers on the subject of confis- 
cation ; if anything," he added, " he went further 
than they did." " In what direction ? " asked 
the Treasurer. The Governor replied, "You 
would give them " (the rebels) " some of their 
lands back; I would not." The Colonial 
Treasurer then asked, " What would the people 
do ; if they had no lands they would be driven 
to despair?" "No," rejoined the Governor, 
"that would not be the case; as other tribes 
in different parts of the country would give 
them land enough for their wants."* 

The Colonial Government never had any sus- 
picion that after all the Governor had written and 
said on the subject of confiscation, which was the 
keystone of the whole policy, any difficulty would 
arise about carrying it into execution. The Duke 
of Newcastle had given it the assent of the 

* C. P. P. 1864, E. 2, p. 109. 
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Home Government, only adding some advice 
about moderation and prudence, for which the 
colonists were, of course, duly grateful. "I do 
not disapprove," writes his Grace, " of the prin- 
ciple of the measure. I think that any body 
of natives who take up arms against her 
Majesty, on such grounds as those alleged by 
the Waikatos, may properly be punished by 
the confiscation of a large part of their common 
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And finally came an elaborate despatch from 
Mr. Cardwell,* written under great misapprehen- 
sion, directing things to be done which were physi- 
cally impossible, and others to be attempted which 
were palpably absurd, and which, if attempted 
to be carried out, could operate in no other way 
than to upset the plans of the Colonial Govern- 
ment — those very plans which the Governor had 
claimed as his, and to throw everything that had 
been already done into inextricable confusion. 

The natural result followed. The Governor 
tried to obey the Colonial Office, and to shape 
a course which might make things pleasant to 
the Aborigines Protection Society. The ministry 
adhered to the policy on which they and the 
Governor had agreed six months before, and 
which had induced the Assembly to undertake 
the tremendous liabilities it had sanctioned. A 
long contest ensued between the Governor and 
his ministers. They tried every means in their 
power to get him to confiscate a sufficient 
quantity of land to carry out, at least, the 

* Dated 26th April, 1864. P. P. 23rd Mav 1864, p. 47. 
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substantial part of their plane, and to enable 
them to keep faith with their military settlers. 
They proposed, as the least possible amount, 
1,600,000 acres out of 8,000,000 belonging to 
the rebel tribes of Waikato and Taranaki. His 
ultimatum was, two small blocks in Lower Waikato 
and at Ngaruawahia, containing about 100,000 
acres, just one- tenth of the quantity proposed 
by his ministers, a large proportion of which 
was unfit for settlement.* It was hopeless to 
attempt to effect any compromise, and the 
ministry, chiefly on this ground, resigned. 
About three months afterwards, the Governor, 
on the advice of their successors, confiscated 
blocks in Waikato and at Taranaki, much larger 
in area, and including nearly all that the former 
ministry had advised ! 

As far as producing any moral effect on the 
rebels, this came too late. The entire winter had 
passed away, and we were again in the full height 
of summer. The rebels had grown crops and 
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newspapers the letter of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, and Mr. CardwelTs despatch ; they had 
heard of the differences between the Governor 
and his ministers ; and they said, " the Queen 
will not let our land be taken ; the Governor is on 
our side ; the good people in England say we are 
right ; let us hold on a little longer, and we shall 
get back all we have lost." So all the attempts 
which the Governor had made to induce them to 
flagellate themselves by voluntary cessions of 
land as directed by Mr, Cardwell — all his procla- 
mations of amnesty on easy terms — and even his 
confiscation when it came, were of no avail. The 
rebels prepared themselves for a fresh struggle, in 
which we were soon engaged in the country 
between Taranaki and Wanganui, bordering on 
Cook's Straits. 

Whether it was the result of accident or 
whether some of a very small minority in the 
colony had been able to get at and influence Mr. 
Cardwell's mind, cannot be told. But it is certain 
that the leading feature of his despatch, voluntary 
cession instead of confiscation, was a favourite 
idea of such a small minority ; and it was very 
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remarkable that about a fortnight before his 
despatch arrived in Auckland, an elaborate article 
appeared in one of the newspapers there, which, 
except that it exhibited traces of more local know- 
ledge, might have been written with his own pen. 
Whether Mr. Cardwell had or had not any 
communication, direct or indirect, with the small 
party referred to, the effect of his despatch was 
really to give effect to the will of the colonial 
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That the policy of 1863 would have been a 
success, that it would have been attended with the 
results which the Governor had predicted, I have 
myself no doubt, provided it had been vigorously, 
rigidly, and persistently prosecuted to the five 
main ends which I have, at the beginning of this 
chapter, said that it contemplated. That it never 
got beyond the first stage, was owing to nothing 
else than the gratuitous interference of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, and the ill-judged 
adoption by Mr. Cardwell of an idea altogether 
inconsistent with it, and opposed to the first 
principles embodied in it. The actions of that 
society and of the Minister for the colonies 
paralysed the Governor, infused fresh hope into 
the breast of the rebel, and gave new vigour to his 
arm. That the war became more general and 
has been protracted over another year, has in my 
opinion been owing mainly to this cause ; and if 
the colonial creditor is now trembling for his 
interest, and the colony overwhelmed with new 
difficulties, it is on Mr. Cardwell's despatch, and 
the Aborigines Protection Society's action, that 
they may justly lay the blame. 
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unsuccessful with the 200 wily Maories, who, no 
doubt, were quite as watchful for a chance as 
Mr. James Stephens. I shall, therefore, omit 
much of what I should otherwise have said on 
this subject, and confine myself in relating it to 
the briefest limits. 

One hundred and seventy-eight of these 
prisoners were taken at Rangiriri, in November, 
1863 ; a few more taken from time to time at 
other places, brought up the total number to 214. 
These were all, with one or two exceptions, taken 
fighting with the Queen's troops, and handed 
over by General Cameron to the Governor, who 
passed them on to the Colonial Government. 
There being no available prison ashore, they were 
placed in a hulk of 347 tons measurement, with 
two decks, carefully fitted up for the purpose, 
and which lay in smooth water in Auckland 
Harbour. According to the official certificate of 
the immigration officer of the port of Auckland, 
there was space and accommodation for 219 
adults ; and had the vessel been fitted up for a 
sea-going voyage, she would have been allowed 
to proceed to sea with that number. As to the 
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Government," they said, to Mr. White, their 
chief officer, " have been very kind in providing 
for us clothing, provisions, and utensils; and 
great is our unkindness to you, who have been a 
father to us, and have attended to all our wants 
in sickness as well as on all other occasions.' ' * 

Very shortly after the capture of the first lot 
of prisoners the Governor began to press his 
ministers to release some of them on parole. 
They consulted a great number of experienced 
persons, and the almost unanimous opinion was 
that the parole of a Maori was not to be relied 
upon. The ministers, however, expressed their 
readiness to bring them all to trial. This the 
Governor declined; and he continued to press 
for release on parole, expressing in the strongest 
manner his conviction that the honour of a Maori 
once pledged was inviolable. Ministers, however, 
seeing no reason for such a step, and believing, 
on the contrary, that the imprisonment of these 
rebels had a very beneficial effect on those still at 

* See C. P. P. 1856, E. No. 1, p. 46 et seq., where very fidl 
documentary evidence relative to the custody and escape of the 
prisoners will be found. 
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large, they continued firm, and refused to release 
them except after trial. The Governor, how- 
ever, ibnnd means to place his advisers in a very 
painful position, by charging them in his de- 
apotcbe* to the Home Government with cruelty 
towards the prisoners, and conduct " derogatory 
to the British name." As Mr. Fitzgerald lately 
observed in a letter to Mr. Cardwell, — " Amidst 
all that the colonists have suffered, nothing is 
more galling than to see Sir George Grey earning 
a great and ill-deserved reputation for humanity 
at their expense." * This was exactly a case in 
point, and the position of ministers became so 
painful that they determined on the first oppor- 
tunity to get rid of the responsibility of the 
prisoners. They had not long to wait. On the 
8th of July the Governor made them a definite 
proposal to send the prisoners on parole to the 
little island of Eawau, about 80 miles from 
Auckland, his own private property, where he 
had a country seat, and where there were no 
inhabitants but his own servants. On the 2nd of 



* C. P. P. 1865. A. No. 5, p. 88. 
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August the hulk and its contents were towed 
down to Kawau, and the prisoners were liberated 
on their parole that they would not attempt to 
leave the island. From this time they were 
practically in the Governor's hands, and under 
his personal charge. He spent a considerable 
portion of his time at Kawau, fixed the place of 
residence of the prisoners (unfortunately a locality 
from which they could the most easily escape), 
and employed himself in superintending their 
operations in clearing land and building houses. 
Early on the morning of the 11th September, 
just six weeks after they had been liberated, news 
was brought to Auckland that on the previous 
night they had all, with the exception of some 
three or four, broken their parole and gone no 
one knew whither. 

The Colonial Government has been much 
blamed for allowing the prisoners to be at Kawau 
without a military guard. They really had 
nothing to do with it. After the prisoners were 
sent to Kawau, the Governor was the person 
responsible for their safe custody. He had over 
and over again asserted his belief in the in- 
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Though only 35 miles from Auckland, where 
there was a large military force, and though only 
about a mile from the sea-shore, their position 
relatively to unprotected settlers and surrounding 
natives was such that to attack them .would have 
been to run the risk of setting the north in a 
blaze. So there they remained on " the top of 
the lofty Omaha," exchanging compliments with 
the Governor and the colonists, and feeling, 
according to their own account, extremely com- 
fortable. At last the Governor invited them to 
go back to Waikato. Their reply was that they 
did not intend to move at all till they had eaten 
their Christmas dinner with a friendly chief at the 
foot of the hill, and then they would decide what 
to do. Ultimately they broke up their party. 
Some, I believe, did return to Waikato ; others 
remained among the friendly natives north of 
Auckland. 

I believe that the long imprisonment of these 
men on board the hulk had worked a great 
change in their character. It would have been 
very easy for them after their escape to have 
deluged the country north of Auckland with blood, 
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gratdfcl terms, had softened them, and convinced 
them that the Pakeha did not, as many of them 
had been told, week the destruction of the Maori 
or look ttpon him with unkindly feelings. I 
eannot say that they left their prison sadder men, 
bttt eertalnly they left it wiser than they entered 
it J and It was well for us that they did so. 

The reports made by Mr. T. A. White of his 
interviews with the natives subsequently to their 
eseapo are extremely interesting. The Colonial 
Offiee, however, has not thought proper to publish 
any of the papers relating to the prisoners, except 
a few of the Governor's early despatches. They 
were asked for in the House of Commons in 
Mareh last, but Mr. Cardwell made some excuse 
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for not producing them then ; they appear not to 
have been subsequently laid before the House, 
and I suppose never will be, as they certainly 
reflect no great credit on the Governor. 

When the Head Centre of the Fenians escaped, 
the English Government vindicated itself by dis- 
missing the governor of Bichmond Bridewell. 
When the 200 prisoners escaped, the Colonial 
Government had not the power to dismiss the 
Governor of Kawau, or they would have done it 
without hesitation. 

The bitter experience of Kawau does, how- 
ever, seem to have taught the Governor a lesson, 
as he has confined a number of Hau Hau prison- 
ers since taken at Wanganui and elsewhere on 
board another hulk in Wellington harbour, though 
in one most important case — that of old Pehi — 
we shall see that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of trusting to Maori parole again, and with a 
result quite as little satisfactory as at Kawau. 
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Wanganui natives, who, instigated by the love of 
fighting, had gratuitously come a distance of 
120 miles to take part in the strife. During the 
Waikato campaign, the troops at Taranaki did 
little more than stand on the defensive ; but the 
rebels continued to scour the country and attack 
our outposts. It was there also, as we have seen, 
that the horrid Hau Hau superstition originated ; 
and it was Taranakis and other south-west coast 
natives who attempted to attack Wanganui, when 
they were so gallantly defeated by our Maori 
allies. In addition to these acts of open aggres- 
sion, they had for five years closed the road along 
the coast between Taranaki and Wanganui, 
threatening death to any one who might attempt 
to travel on it. On one occasion Bishop Selwyn 
made the attempt, when they stopped him, im- 
prisoned him, and finally sent him back by the 
way he had come. 

The Governor had never abandoned the idea 
of punishing these natives. He " always con- 
sidered," he writes to Mr. Cardwell, "that the 
safety of the southern settlements required that 
these tribes, who were among the most guilty of 
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all the tribes in New Zealand, should be reduced 
to submission.' ' As early as June or July, 1864, 
preparations had been commenced for the prose- 
cution of this campaign, but had been suspended 
partly by the lateness of the season, partly by the 
Governor's attempts to carry out Mr. CardwelTs 
abortive cession schemes, and partly by his own 
futile amnesty proclamation which tied his hands 
till December, 1864. In the interval the Weld 
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be no permanent peace until they should be re- 
duced to submission and their country opened.' ' * 

It was to carry out these views that the Wan- 
ganui-Taranaki campaign was undertaken. 

The Governor's plan was to begin at both 
ends, to force a way along the coast till the troops 
met, in the course of which operation there was 
little doubt that the rebels would be encountered 
and thoroughly beaten. 

The total number of natives in the rebel 
district of all ages and sexes was estimated at 
1,500; of these perhaps 700 might be fighting 
men. Allowing for a few contingents from Taupo 
or Waikato, it was not probable that their force 
would ever reach 1,000. The General had with 
him 4,497 Queen's troops; colonial forces and 
transport corps, 600; military settlers, 800; 
irregular cavalry, 60 ; and bush-rangers, 100 ; in 
all, 6,000 enlisted soldiers; with nearly 1,000 
more of friendly natives and local militia. If our 
troops had adopted the Hau Hau religion and 
eaten all their enemies, there would not have been 

* See also Mem. in C. P. P. 1865., A. No. 1., p. 9. 



i leg or an arm for each of them. The General 
had also artillery and several steamers on the 
coast capable of entering the various rivers which 
ran through the district. 

The distance from Taranaki to Wanganui is 
128 miles, all of which, except 90 miles, was 
already in our possession* Colonel Warre, C.B,, 
commanding at Taranaki, offered with his column 
of 600 men, to clear 90 miles of the 128, leaving 
General Cameron only 34 miles, 18 of which 
were in our possession, and half of that cultivated 
and occupied by Wanganui settlers. With these 
figures it does not seem as if the General had 
much work before him.* 

Before, however, he could begin his work, 
whatever it was, the rebels challenged us to the 
fight. The provincial government of Wellington 
was engaged in making a road over Queen's land 
in the Waitotara block, about 12 miles north of 
Wanganui. Some rebels residing on the north 
side of the Waitotara river had threatened to stop 
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the road ; but after some discussion they agreed 
that it should go as far as the river ; if we crossed 
that, they said they would fight. While it was 
still some miles from the river a party of Taranaki 
natives came down the coast and attacked one of 
the road parties. A few days afterwards they 
most barbarously murdered in cold blood, in his 
own district, a friendly chief and some of his 
followers. On the 24th January the General's 
force advanced towards the Waitotara river, 
but before reaching it a skirmish occurred, in 
which we lost Lieutenant Johnstone of the 
40th, and three others killed, and had seven men 
wounded. On the next day a force of 600 rebels 
(according to General Cameron) — 400 (according 
to the Governor) — boldly attacked the General's 
camp at Nukumaru, a place on land belonging to 
the Queen, on the south side of the Waitotara 
river. The attack was made both on flank and 
in front, and it is stated that at one time the 
rebels got within 150 yards of the General's tent. 
The pickets were driven in with considerable loss, 
and had the Maories brought up a reserve in time, 
it is doubtful which way the fortune of the day 
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would have gone. The fight lasted a long time, 
but eventually the rebels were repulsed and driven 
to the bush by a small party of cavalry. Only 
eleven bodies of rebels were found on the field ; 
but it was " estimated " that their loss was 
" heavy." Ours was 11 killed and 19 wounded. 
We had 46 officers, 45 Serjeants, and 878 rank 
and file engaged. 

This was the only occasion in which the forces 
under General Cameron became engaged with any 
considerable number of the enemy during this 
campaign. With the exception of the skirmish 
of the previous day and another running fight 
near Patea on the 13th March, it was the only 
occasion on which an enemy was seen at all. On 
the 5th of February the General crossed the 
Waitotara river with half his force, leaving Bri- 
gadier-General Waddy and Colonel Weare of the 
50th to follow him a few days afterwards. On 
the 16th February the united forces got to Patea, 
a considerable river about 40 miles from Wan- 
ganui, where the head-quarters were established. 
Thence detachments were advanced to Kaliaramea, 
Manawapo, and Waigongoro, where posts were 
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established; the latter being the farthest point 
to which General Cameron advanced. Not any 
enemy was seen on the whole march, except the 
small party with which a skirmish took place near 
Patia. The native villages were all deserted, 
large quantities of food being left growing around 
them ; the rebels had gone to the much-dreaded 
" bush," where, as the General says, " it would 
be useless for us " (i.e., the Queen's troops,) " to 
follow them." * 

The whole distance traversed between Nuku- 
maru and Waigongoro did not exceed 50 miles. 
General Cameron stuck close to the sea-beach, 
travelling by a road which was ordinarily traversed 
by horses, and, I believe, most part of it by carts. 
The natives, who had retreated into the bush 
three or four miles on his right hand, where he 
says " it would be useless for us to follow them," 
called him in derision " the lame seagull." The 
50 miles' march occupied from the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, when he crossed the Waitotara, to the 7th of 
April, when he reached Waigongoro, exactly eight 

* C. P. P. 1865, A. No. 4. 
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weeks of summer weather, being at the rate of 
rather less than one mile a day. His whole 
marching column was 1,948 rank and file, with 
the usual proportion of officers. 

The autumn now set in, and occasional rough 
weather occurred on the coast. A boat-load 
of groceries intended for the troops was upset in 
the surf, and accidents happened to one or two 
more. ^General Cameron, who, as Sir George 
Grey remarks, was the only General who ever 
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his Excellency," which contain the key to the 
Wanganui campaign. They are entitled, " Cor- 
respondence between his Excellency Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B., and Lieutenant-General Sir D. 
Cameron, K.C.B.," and they contain the record 
of one of the most remarkable quarrels between 
" two able and distinguished men," as Mr. Card- 
well calls them, which probably ever occurred in 
official life. The English public has been wonder- 
ing why the New Zealand war would not come to 
an end, and why the five regiments which they 
were told a year ago were on their way home 
have not arrived. The documents, of which I 
shall proceed to give an abstract, will enable them 
to discover the reason why they have been dis- 
appointed in these matters, and will also give 
them such an insight into the manner in which 
wars are conducted with Imperial troops in our 
colonies, as must make them more determined 
than ever, that if it be possible this shall be the 
last occasion on which such an event shall ever 
happen in the history of the British Empire. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Serious Differences between Governor Grey find General Cameron 
—1. As to nsking for Hmn fort: erne nts — 2. The Wmr de- 
nounced by General Cftmeron as an ++ Iniquitous Job "- — 
3. Question of Removal of the Troops — L The Expediency 
of capturing Wereroa Pah — 5. About Colonel Warre's Expe- 
dition — 6. Secret Correspondence and Private Letters — 
How Mr. Cardwell disposes of the " Difficulty." 

The campaign between Sir George Grey and 
General Cameron seems to have been by far the 
most " vigorously prosecuted " of any which was 
ever carried on in New Zealand. If those " two 
able and distinguished persons" had exhibited as 
much energy and determination in fighting the 
rebels, as they did in fighting each other, the war 
might perhaps have been brought to a much 
earlier termination ; at least there is an old 
proverb about a house divided against itself, 
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nearly in the very words of the official documents 
as I can.* 

1. General Cameron immediately on receiv- 
ing orders from the Governor to commence the 
Wanganui campaign on the 5th January, inti- 
mated " that he thought he should not be wrong 
in informing Earl de Grey that there is no 
prospect of an early reduction of the force or the 
military expenditure ; indeed he thought that 
they ought at once to apply for reinforcements. ,, 
On the 30th of January, having got to Wan- 
ganui, he writes, " I would therefore recommend 
that your Excellency should apply by the first 
opportunity for a reinforcement of at least 2,000 
men, and for a still larger reinforcement, if, in 
addition to the occupation of the country between 
Wanganui and Patea, the road between Taranaki 
and Wanganui is to be opened," &c. The 
Governor seems to have given no reply ; so again 
on the 8th March, the General " strongly advises 

* The entire Correspondence, which extends over more than 
73 folio pages, has been printed among the Assembly papers. It 
is C. P. P., and further papers, A. No. 4, and A. No. 4 a. See also 
most of them just published in P. P. House of Commons, Feb. 
1866. 
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his applying for a reinforcement of 2,000 men ; 
you may depend on it your plan of occupying 
the whole line of coast cannot he carried out 
without them/* On the 12th March he renews the 
subject : — "I was anxious to hear whether you 
intended to apply for the reinforcements I recom- 
mended/' &e. On the 13th March the Governor 
intimates that he has consulted his Ministers, 
S,nd entirely concurs in their opinion, that rein- 
forcements were unnecessary, and gives reasons 
for that conclusion. General Cameron replies, 
15th March, — " All the reasons you mention for 
deciding not to apply for reinforcements are, to 
my mind, the strongest reasons they should be 
applied for. In my opinion what is now taking 
place does not afford the most distant prospect 
that the natives will submit. Their submission 
never appeared to me so far off as at present. I 
do not agree with you that the colony will be 
able to occupy the country between Patea and 
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have raised Sir D. Cameron's force in officers and 
men at Wanganui alone (to open the last 16 miles 
of road to the Patea river,) to upwards of 6,500, 
and including Taranaki, to upwards of 9,000 
officers and men. 

" I felt it to be my duty to decline to ask for the 
reinforcements applied for, which I judged to be 
obviously unnecessary, and I did not think it 
right that any stop in the operations entered on 
should take place. Had I consented to the appli- 
cations made, and had I stopped operations until 
reinforcements of at least 2,000 men had arrived 
from England, rebellions would have broken out 
in other parts of the island, and an enormous 
useless expenditure of money and loss of life 
would have been incurred. 

' ' If anything could have at once alarmed and 
dispirited troops, it was knowing that their com- 
mander believed that they were opposed to a 
numerous and determined enemy, with whom 
they were unable to cope without being reinforced 
by at least 2,000 men." 

It should be observed that the number above 
given by the Governor, "upwards of 9,000," 
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would have been in addition to some 5,000 other 
troops, regular and colonial, in other parts of the 
colony. I think the British tax -payer will quite 
agree with the Governor, "that such reinforce- 
ments were obviously unnecessary/ ' 

2. The next ground of difference which arose 
was this : — On the 11th January General Cameron 
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him, he must have been greatly moved when he 
was seriously told by the General, that " Major 
Greaves is quite certain that you are using her 
Majesty's forces in support of an iniquitous job." 
However, he simply replied, " that the expedition 
was essentially necessary ; that the question of the 
possession of the Waitotara block had never entered 
into his calculations ; and that what he desired to 
see was the subjection and punishment of tribes 
which had been guilty of great atrocities, and had 
instigated others to commit similar acts. Until 
they are put down I am sure there can be no peace 
or safety in this island for her Majesty's European 
subjects, or loyal and well-disposed natives." 

But the charge made by the General was too 
serious to leave where it was. The Waitotara 
block had, by the Governor's authority, been sold 
by the provincial government of Wellington to a 
large number of purchasers, on the faith of a title 
guaranteed by the Crown, through whose repre- 
sentative, Governor Browne, it had been bought 
from the natives. The Governor, therefore, re- 
ferred the General's charge to his ministers. His 
ministers instituted inquiries, intending, if they 
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found that any dispute existed as to the com- 
pleteness of the purchase, to request Sir William 
Martin, ex-chief justice of the colony, to investi- 
gate it. They, however, could meet with no one 
who had a word to say on the subject ; and having 
no complaints before them, they were entirely at 
a loss what they should direct any commission 
they might appoint, to inquire into. On this 
the Governor wrote to the General as follows : — 
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I therefore decline entering into any correspondence with 
your Excellency on the subject. 

" I will now, however, make her Majesty's Govern- 
ment fully acquainted with the information on which the 
opinion expressed in my private letter of the 28th 
January was founded." 

General Cameron, when he penned this reply, 
did not apparently observe that the Governor had 
never asked him " to collect information " for 
him ; but had requested him to state the grounds 
of a most serious charge which he had made, and to 
let him know on whose information he had alleged 
" that an iniquitous job had been perpetrated." 
Neither was General Cameron's reply in other re- 
spects exactly what might have been expected from 
a gentleman of his profession, when challenged to 
substantiate the truth of his statements. 

As regards the Waitotara purchase, it passed, 
in revision, under my own eye, when I was 
Native Minister; and I have no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction, that there is no real 
foundation whatever for the allegations made on 
the subject by General Cameron.* 

3. Cotemporaneously with these differences, 

* See Appendix, note A. 
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others of a more immediately practical bearing 
liad arisen. The question of the time at which 
the troops could he Bafely dispensed with was 
clearly one of a political character, and such as 
ought to have been left to the sole discretion 
of the Governor. When, however, the Imperial 
Government determined to remove five regiments 
from New Zealand, it thought proper to depart 
from the usual practice, and left it to "the 
discretion of General Cameron to determine the 
period at which these measures could be carried 
out" General Cameron writes to the Governor, 
" I should be glad to know your Excellency's 
liews as soon as convenient." The Governor, 
no doubt hurt at the slight put upon him by 
the Home Government, replied, "I should not 
think it right to interfere with the large discretion 
left to you," and declined to express any opinion- 
General Cameron, who had a month or two before 
been urging the Governor to said for reinforce- 
ments of 2,000 men, and saying that the sub- 
mission of the rebels never seemed bo far off, now 
expressed his intention of sending away one 
regiment immediately, and another as soon as 
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the first should be embarked. The Governor 
replied, that the removal of the two regiments 
at that moment " would plunge New Zealand 
into greater difficulties than any it had yet had to 
encounter.' ' He then criticised the instructions 
received by General Cameron, and showed that 
the latter had misunderstood them; and he 
pointed out that, however large a discretion 
they might leave to the General as to the time 
of removal of the troops from the country, &c, 
they did not give him the power of moving a 
single man, or changing the disposition of the 
forces in the colony. " To assume the power of 
determining these questions (although you have 
probably overlooked this fact), is to violate the 
terms of my commission ; to assume the entire 
government of the country, and to place it in a 
position of the greatest difficulty." Now, as the 
troops could not be sent away without first moving 
them through the colony, and without an exten- 
sive change of military posts in it, the General 
was placed in a very neat dilemma, and compelled 
to abandon the idea of sending away any of the 
troops, "protesting that the responsibility for 
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their detention, as well * fcr mdertitag »? 
operations on which they might be emjflfljai 
would rest on his ExceHencT.** 

Ultimately this Gordian knot was art t? 
fresh instructions from the Home Go wnnw fl t, 
which restored the decision of the tzzoe whra the 
troops should be sent away to the discretion of 
the Governor, the only person who could fom » 
correct opinion on political groundB of the safer 
of the step, and who ought never to hare been 
deprived of the function. 

4. But the greatest feud of all, and that which 
ultimately gave the greatest triumph to the Gover- 
nor, was one which directly involved the character 
for military skill and judgment of the two dis- 
putants, and which, as the one was, and the other 
hod been, a military officer, assumed a very in- 
teresting aspect. 

When General Cameron advanced up the 
coast in February, he left immediately in his rear, 
and a little on his right flank, a fortified native 
pah, called Wereroa, supposed to be a place of 
groat strength, and occupied by about 300 rebels. 
It was a post of the utmost importance, as it not 
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only commanded the General's rear, but threat- 
ened the town of Wanganui, compelling a large 
force to be maintained there, and it kept open the 
only available line of road which the rebels had 
between the sea-coast and upper Wanganui, where 
a large rebel force was still seeking the oppor- 
tunity of attacking the settlement, and was 
actually engaged in operations against our native 
allies and colonial forces. The General, however, 
did not like the look of the pah. He wrote to 
the Governor on the 28th January, — 

" I consider my force insufficient to attack so for- 
midable a work as the Wereroa pah. It would be 
necessary to establish two posts to keep our communica- 
tion open with Wanganui, and we should have to furnish 
escorts daily for convoys. This would reduce my force 
to 700 or 800 men, which would not be sufficient to 
provide for the protection of the camp in such a country, 
and at the same time to carry on all the laborious opera- 
tions of the siege. Instead of 1,100 men, my present 
available force, # I should require 2,000. Besides, I 
should not have a single soldier left in reserve, and if 
anything should happen in any other part of the settle- 
ment, it would take a week or ten days to remove all the 
stores and raise the siege. For these reasons I do not 
intend to attack the pah, but to cross the Waitotara, and 
see what can be done on that side." 
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As the General would not attack the pah, the 
Governor proposed to let the friendly natives do 
it ; he writes to General Cameron, — 

" The natives of this place and their friends, about 
500 strong in all, wish to be allowed to attack the 
Wereroa pah at Waitotara. Will their doing so inter- 
fere with your operations ? If not, I will give them 
permission to do it. I am satisfied if they enter upon 
this task that they will not commit any acts of cruelty, 
but will proceed in entire conformity with the rules of 
civilized nations. 

The General, who had no faith in " friendly " 
natives, replies, — 

" So far from interfering with my operations, the 
friendly natives will materially facilitate them by attack- 
ing the Wereroa pah ; which Mr. Mantell affirms they 
will take ' in little more time than they will require to 
march thither.' I am quite sure that we could not take 
it in that off-hand manner, nor take it in any manner 
without considerable loss — that is, supposing the natives 
defend it in earnest, which there is no reason to think 
they will not do." 

And a few days after, — 

" I was anxious to hear what the friendly natives are 
about. I expect to hear that their supposed desire to 
attack the Wereroa pah was all bounce, though both 
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you and Mr. Mantell seem to have believed in it. How- 
ever, if our operations should tave the effect of drawing 
the greater part of the garrison out of the pah, which I 
expect they will, the friendly natives may have an oppor- 
tunity of attacking it with some prospect of success." 

The Governor replies, — 

" Mr. Mantell tells me that when the natives arrived 
at Wanganui, elated with their late victory over Pehi, 
they were anxious at once to have proceeded against 
that place, but he did not feel justified on his own 
responsibility in allowing them to do so. Since that 
time many of them have dispersed, and although they 
have repeatedly pressed me on the point of their going 
there, I have thought it better for a little time to watch 
the course of events, and see what opportunities pre- 
sented themselves, and what your movements may be, 
and what results flowed from these." 

The General rejoins, with a chuckle, — 

" I was very confident that the desire stated to have 
been entertained by the friendly natives to be allowed to 
attack the Wereroa pah was mere bounce ; and I was 
astonished that you should have believed in it, that is to 
say, if you really did believe in it ; and yet you could 
hardly have proposed that 500 natives should attempt 
what I told you I would not undertake at that time with 
fewer than 2,000 soldiers , if you did not really believe 
that they would succeed. As to Mr. Mantell, he appears 
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to me an excitable person, entirely devoid of common 
sense, and I shall pay no attention whatever in future to 
his opinions. ,, 

A few days afterwards, however, he writes 
more soberly, — 
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sufficient to attack so formidable a work, and that to enter 
upon this task you would require an available force of 
two thousand men ; that the natives have rendered the 
pah so formidable a position, and have at the same time 
occupied it in such strength, that it could not be taken 
without serious loss, uncompensated by any correspond- 
ing loss on the side of the rebels, who could at any time 
escape into the bush with impunity. The other alterna- 
tive presented to me, must, therefore, necessarily be the 
one that I choose, viz., — that you should continue your 
advance towards Taranaki, so far as the means at your 
disposal will admit." 

The General now left the coast and retired to 
Auckland without having attempted to take the 
pah. Then the controversy was renewed, the 
Governor writing on the 19th May, — 

" I have said that I have not taken so gloomy a 
view of the state of affairs as you appear to have recently 
done. I believe that large numbers of natives were pre- 
pared to submit to the Government. I think that they 
have in some measure been led to pause in this intention 
from what has taken place in regard to the Wereroa pah, 
and the rumours which have for the last two months 
been circulated of the intended withdrawal of the troops; 
but I still think much may shortly be done to bring 
about the submission of many of their leading men. 

" My own view of the course which ought to be taken 
in the present circumstances of the country is, that a 

13 
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sufficient force should be collected with the least delay 
practicable, to take the Wereroa pah in snch a manner 
as, if possible, to secure a marked and decided success 
on our part ; that the local government should then, 
occupying as it would an advantageous position, attempt 
to come to terms with the leading rebel chiefs, which I 
believe it could speedily do ; and that then, as a conse- 
quence naturally and properly following the pacification 
of the country, the proposed reduction of the troops 
should be promptly carried out. The colony having 
in the interim made such arrangements as it thinks 
necessary for raising additional local forces to take the 
place of the troops which are to be sent home. In this 
way I think effect might safely be given to the instruc- 
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stances, the mere possession of the place would not be 
followed by the important advantages which it is your 
Excellency's desire to attain. 

" On the contrary, it is possible that its capture, with 
a loss on our side exceeding that of the enemy, might 
have an injurious moral effect on the natives, and instead 
of hastening their submission, encourage them in post- 
poning it. 

" It is, indeed, a matter of surprise to me, that any 
one with a knowledge of the country between Wanganui 
and Taranaki, can entertain a hope of striking a decisive 
blow there. The nature of the country forbids the idea, 
and if her Majesty's troops are to be detained in the 
colony until one is struck, I confess I see no prospect of 
their leaving New Zealand." 

And again : — 

" With reference to your remarks as to the expediency 
of now attacking the Wereroa pah, I would observe that, 
the numerous army which you state to be at present in 
the colony (and which I may remark is distributed in 
posts on lines amounting to some hundreds of miles 
in length, with the finest artillery in the world, and 
abundance of scientific appliances), is not wanted for 
such an operation as an attack on the Wereroa pah ; 
and were the army in the country much more numerous 
than it is, I should consider it unadvisable at the present 
time to assemble a large force for a formal attack on this 
position, by which there is, in my opinion, no reasonable 
grounds for expecting that the advantages your Excellency 

13—a 
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Lesires could be obtained. I stated my opinions folly 
on Ibis subject in my last letter, and expressed my 
readiness to attack the position if, after the expression 
of those opinions, yon thought proper to instruct me to 
undertake the operation. 

** As your Excellency, however, still confines yourself 
to the expression of opinions in which I find it impos- 
sible to concur, and leaves the decision of the question 
to me, I must exercise my own judgment as to the time 
and manner of getting possession of the place ; and I 
shall not allow myself to be influenced by remarks, how- 
ever disparaging, to undertake an operation for the 
success of which, I alone am responsible, in a manner 
which I do not fully approve. 

" Under any circumstances, I consider that the cap- 
ture of the Wereroa pah, at the present moment, is not 
of sufficient importance to justify the detention of the 
whole force in the colony, after the instructions received 
from her Majesty's Government." 

Remembering all that the General had said 
about not being able to attack Wereroa with less 
than 2,000 men, and that he was now at Auck- 
land expecting his relief, these last quoted letters 
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coast, to know "whether the instructions under 
which he was acting would permit of his investing 
Wereroa and to carry on operations for its re- 
duction." General Waddy replied : — " I cannot 
undertake this operation unless I receive the orders 
of General Cameron.' ' * 

The Governor at last determined to take 
the matter in hand himself. He got together 
a " scratch " force consisting of 309 friendly 
natives (the same whose " bounce " General 
Cameron had derided), 139 (colonial) Forest 
Rangers, and twenty-five Wanganui Cavalry, in 
all 473. He persuaded General Waddy to lend 
him 400 Queen's troops, not to take part in 
the operations, but to parade in front of the 
pah in terrorem of the enemy, like Chinese 
wooden guns, while the colonial forces attacked 
the pah. 200, however, of the Queen's troops 
only arrived, and the Governor ingeniously added 
to their apparent number by leaving the tents 
of the colonial force standing. He then despatched 

* General Cameron denies that he had given any instructions 
which would prevent General Waddy from acting. Possibly it 
was the absence of instructions that the latter referred to. See 
C. P. P. 1865, A. No. 4 a. p. 8. 
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;he native contingent and colonial force, under 
Major Rookes and Major McDonell (both of the 
local forces) by an extremely difficult bush track, 
over a precipitous country, in a deluge of rain, to 
attempt the capture of an outlying redoubt in the 
rear of and commanding the pah. The service 
was most gallantly performed , with the capture of 
fifty prisoners (a contingent of rebels who were 
coming to relieve the pah), and without the loss 
of a life on our side. The pah was now no longer 
tenable, and in a few hours the rebels were seen 
to be hurrying out of it pell-mell. There was 
only one route by which they could escape, and 
had that been stopped by the Queen's troops not 
a man could have escaped. Owing, however, to 
their not being on the spot, or not available for 
combative purposes, the Maories got off without 
loss. The next morning the little force of natives 
and colonial troops entered the evacuated pah, 
which had been the subject of so much contro- 
versy on paper and so little conflict in the field . 
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5. Another serious difference arose between 
the Governor and General relative to the expe- 
diency of allowing Colonel Warre, C.B., com- 
manding at Taranaki, to force his way, as he 
offered to do, with a column of 500 men from 
that place to Patea, where he might meet Gene- 
ral Cameron on his advance from Wanganui. 
General Cameron received the offer with the 
utmost contempt. 'Writing to the Governor, he 
says,— 

" You will have heard of Colonel Warre's advance 
to the Stoney river, and the apprehension of the natives 
suspected of murder. Colonel Warre talks {how easy 
it is to talk) of marching down the coast with a flying 
column of 500 men and meeting me at Patea ; but for 
what object he does not explain. He calculates on 
meeting with no opposition, and his march would of 
course only be possible on that condition, for 200 men 
in a good pah would effectually bar his progress, and if 
attacked by such a body as that by which we were 
attacked on Wed/nesday he would inevitably come to 
grief 19 

This estimate of the relative prowess of the 
natives and the Queen's troops is not a little 
startling, and if such views were known to be 
entertained by the General, it would certainly 
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'as the Governor remarked) not be very encou- 
raging to the soldiers serving under him. 

Immediately after General Cameron left for 
Auckland, Colonel Warre seems to have started 
on hie expedition, marched without oj>position to 
a place twenty-five miles from Waigongoro (Gene- 
ral Cameron 1 s advanced post), where he was met 
by Colonel Weare of the 50th regiment, and the 
line of coast from Taranaki to Wanganui opened 
from end to end, without the loss of a man, or an 
enemy seen, except in the three skirmishes in 
the months of January and March already re- 
corded. 

(>. Two other bones of contention require 
notice as they have a very serious bearing on the 
public service. General Cameron appears to 
have corresponded with the authorities at the 
War Office by despatches and private letters, the 
contents of which he never showed to the 
Governor, though he made in them charges of 
the most serious character against him and the 
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in which, as he said, he had " traduced him be- 
hind his back ; " he distinctly and positively refused 
to do so ; and the Governor found himself in the 
position of having to reply to the repeated censure 
of the Colonial Office without having seen a line 
of the documents by which his conduct had been 
impugned. One can scarcely believe that such 
an un-English practice would be tolerated by two 
departments of the Imperial Government — the 
War Office and Colonial Office : but the perusal 
of these papers not only shows that it was so, 
but apparently that Lord de Grey and Mr. Card- 
well thought it was the proper thing to encourage. 
The Governor's complaints of it are very bitter 
and justly so; though I should have felt more 
sympathy for him had I not myself repeatedly 
suffered and seen others suffer at his hands, by a 
similar practice, in his correspondence with the 
Home Government, when his quarrels were with 
the Colonial Ministry or private colonists. 

The remaining topic of dispute to which I 
will refer, was the Governor's publication of the 
correspondence between the General and himself, 
and its communication by him to his. Ministry 
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and the Colonial Parliament. Until the middle 
of April, 1865, all Sir George Grey's and General 
Cameron's letters to each other, on public and 
official subjects, except a very few, such as the 
reports of engagements, returns of killed and 
wounded, and the like, commenced "My dear 
General " and "My dear Sir George." Though 
in this form, they were practically official letters, 
and the Governor generally, if not always, showed 
them to his Ministers. When the Governor and 
General quarrelled, the Governor gave these 
letters to his Ministers, they were laid before the 
Assembly by "his Excellency's command," and 
printed in a voluminous parliamentary paper. 
General Cameron was so indignant when he found 
out that his letters had been shown to the Colonial 
Ministry, that he sent off, at a great cost to the 
public, an express steamer to Melbourne, carrying 
a supplementary mail containing his complaints 
to her Majesty's Government on the subject. 
It turned out, however, that General Cameron 
had already sent, from time to time, copies of his 
"private" letters to the War Office; and the 
Governor justified the course he had pursued on 
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the ground that in doing so the general had made 
his letters public (official?). This argument 
would, I think, have been conclusive, but for one 
fact. In the course of the previous year, when 
the Colonial Government were printing papers 
for the General Assembly, they had asked the 
Governor for two letters of General Cameron's 
which they had been shown, for the purpose of 
establishing a point in dispute between the 
Governor and themselves. They were exclu- 
sively on a public subject ; but being in the form 
of " private' ' letters, the Governor declined to 
allow their publication, without the General's 
consent, which being refused, the Governor would 
not allow the letters to be published.* After this 
General Cameron certainly had a right to expect 
that his letters of the same class written sub- 
sequently would be similarly respected, and 
not treasured up by the Governor against a 
day of wrath, then to be converted into official 
documents. 

I shall not further turn over the leaves of this 

* C. P. P. 1864, E. No. 1, p. 4. 
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remarkable " State Paper." There were beaks 
these important grounds of quarrel, a dozen moR 
or less material differences ; bat they hare o*> 
particular interest except as showing a state of 
discord between the two high contending parties. 
utterly subversive of the public service, and most 
fatal to the prospect of good government. Of 
the tone and style of the correspondence I shall 
say little ; it must be perused to be appreciated. 
" My dear Sir George " and " My dear General " 
disappear from its pages, and the recalcitrant 
writers become the most formal of "obedient 
servants." Such expressions as these are of 
frequent occurrence: — "I deny your right to 
traduce me behind my back" — " It is not true" 
— " If I wished to traduce you behind your back, 
I had only to follow your own example " — 
" Your unwarranted statements " — " Your misre- 
presentations of fact, some of the most important 
of which you have omitted " — " Your proceedings 
are calculated to undermine the discipline of the 
forces " — " I regret to be unable to perceive that 
your proceedings were guided by a sense of public 
duty "—till at last the Governor's private secre- 
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tary is found returning to the military secretary a 
letter of the General's, stating " that if Sir D. A. 
Cameron will be good enough to put it into more 
usual and becoming language, his Excellency will 
lose no time in replying to it," which the military 
secretary on the part of the General refuses 
to do. 

I have not raked the ashes of this unhappy 
quarrel for the purpose of disparaging two " able 
and distinguished persons," who, in England, 
are supposed to have done the State some service, 
but because, under those ashes lie buried the best 
interests of the colony. We are expected to pay 
40Z. per man for troops which march at the rate 
of a mile a day, and whose General tells us that 
500 of them can be stopped by 200 Maories, and 
that it is useless to let them follow their enemies 
to the bush ! When we complain we are 
denounced as ungrateful. Again you send us 
your " able and distinguished men ; " we cannot 
g;et on with them ; we are denounced as imprac- 
ticable colonists. We reply, "Bead this State 
Paper; you will then see who is impracticable. 
If you wish to know what sort of man a captain 
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if a ship is, see him on his quarter-deck. In 
these State Papers you may Bee two of your great 
land-captains, each on his own quarter-deck." 

But perhaps the most unsatisfactory thing 
connected with these serious differences, is the 
manner in which they are disposed of by Mr. 
CardweLL* One would at least have expected 
from him some positive decision and some definite 
action. If General Cameron were justified in 
charging Governor Grey with deliberately involv- 
ing us in fresh hostilities with the natives, and 
using her Majesty's forces in " support of an 
iniquitous job," what punishment could be too 
severe for such conduct ? If, on the other hand, 
General Cameron had made such charges reck- 
lessly and without proof, and had allowed his 
military action, as the Governor implies, to be 
interfered with by his political views, what sen- 
tence could be too heavy for him ? Mr. Cardwell 
entirely shirks this plain and formidable issue, 
and disposes of the difference as if it was a mere 
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making no allusion at all to General Cameron's 
serious charges, but delivering judgment on 
secondary points only, in the balancing see-saw 
style, which leaves the merits of the case with 
either party according as this or that hypothesis 
might be true. He expresses profound regret at 
such a correspondence having occurred between 
two such " able and distinguished men," and he 
gives a sort of mild disapproval of the publi- 
cation of General Cameron's " private " letters. 
No doubt these things to the official mind were 
grave offences. But on the serious consequences 
which must have resulted td the colony — the loss 
of life and enormous cost caused by the prolonga- 
tion of an " iniquitous " war — Mr. Cardwell has 
not a word to say. Leaving those serious matters 
on one side, he hastens on to express the entire 
concurrence of her Majesty's Government in the 
policy of the Colonial Ministry, which held out a 
prospect of a discontinuance of the expenditure on 
the part of the Imperial Treasury. The despatch, 
in short (which is an exceedingly well written 
one,) would afford an excellent illustration of some 
of the rules laid down in Taylor's Statesman, or 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Wanganui River and Interior — Gallant Behaviour of friendly 
Natives at Ohoutai — Capture of Pehi and eighty Rebels — 
Pehi released by Governor — Joins the Rebels again — Captain 
Brassey's brave Defence of Pipirilri — Governor throws away 
Advantages by issuing a foolish Proclamation — Murder of 
Kereti and Mr. Broughton. 

I have now, I am glad to say, completed the 
record of dilatory military operations, and vigorous 
contentions between the able and distinguished 
men whose office it was to direct and conduct 
them. What remains to be told is of a much 
more satisfactory character, and, as regards military 
operations, affords in all respects a most remark- 
able contrast to what has gone before. 

Perhaps the most difficult portion of New 
Zealand for military operations is that through 
which the upper part of the Wanganui river flows. 
Volcanic action, and the rush of many mountain 

14 
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ativams in one, have forced a great cleft 120 miles 
long, through a nigged semi-mountainous country, 
broken by innumerable ravines running at right 
angles to the course of the main river. Where these 
minor ravines out the river, there will be a delta of 
a few acres of level ground, the intervening space 
between one delta and another being a solid wall 
of perpendicular rock several hundred feet high, 
commanding from that height the course of the 
abort river reaches below. The country is for 
the most part clothed with dense forest, interlaced 
with supplejacks and vines, and slippery with the 
roots of huge trees which twist along the surface 
of the ground like gigantic serpents. The river 
which is the only key to this country, rushes in 
broken foam in successive rapids over jagged rocks 
and great boulder-stones. The natives when they 
ascend it, throw away their paddles, and with 
great labour and an immense amount of " capstan 
songs," they force their -canoes of a few inches 
draft through the rushing water. The navigation 
of the Wanganui, is, I believe, the only thing of 
the kind of any magnitude in New Zealand. 

It was up this river and into this countiy that 
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our native allies showed us the way when they 
stopped the threatened inroad of the Haus Haus, 
and fought, as I have already related, the brave 
battle of Moutua. 

After that victory they built three redoubts in 
the neighbourhood, and held possession during 
the ensuing winter. When the campaign began 
in the following summer, they offered to come 
down to the coast, to go in advance of the troops 
and sweep the enemy away between Wanganui 
and Taranaki. These offers were, however, not 
accepted, but acting under the Governor and the 
Colonial Ministry, the native contingent, which 
appears to have amounted to about 400 men, 
continued to hold possession of the posts up 
the river, and to prevent the descent of a large 
rebel force congregated there under Pehi, a chief 
of high rank and prestige as a warrior. The 
hostile parties were encamped in strong pahs on 
either side of a line which was held to be the 
Rubicon between them, the crossing of which by 
either party was to be the signal for immediate 
hostilities. The principal pah of the rebel party 
was Ohoutai, but they had several smaller redoubts 
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near it. Some rebels having crossed the line 
were captured and sent back ; but they soon 
re-appeared in larger numbers, endeavouring to 
outflank the loyal natives. Then " General Mete 
King " gave orders and the fighting began. The 
principal attack was led by Hoani Hipango, better 
known as John Williams, of Putiki. The assault 
was carried on with vigour, and the rebels were 
driven from pah to pah, till at last they sent out 
Pehi's wife with a white flag. " Hori Kern," 
they heard her crying, " when will light come out 
of darkness ? " Then they ceased firing, and white 
flags were run up at the rebel pah. Pehi and his 
people came out unarmed and in single file, 
and agreed to go to Hihuarama (Jerusalem) as 
prisoners. Fifteen rebels were killed; five only 
of the friendly natives. But among them was 
John Williams, who was shot from the pah when 
holding the advanced post of the attack. From 
the earliest days of colonization he had been the 
firm friend of the colonists ; he was a Christian 
native, a man of peace and civilized habits, and 
had just built himself a good eight-roomed house 
on the European model, on his valuable property 
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close to Wanganui. In 1852 he had been in 
England and been presented to the Queen. In 
1846 he had, at great personal risk, arrested the 
murderers of the Gilfillan family at Wanganui. 
When shot at the head of his men he did not fall, 
but walked quietly away, and was taken down the 
river to Wanganui, where in a few days he died, 
respected and honoured by all who knew him. 
He was buried with all the honours that could 
be bestowed. 

Pehi, the rebel chief, now a prisoner, was 
taken down to Wanganui. He was well known 
to be one of the most slippery and untrustworthy 
Maories in New Zealand. At the same time his 
influence was very great with the rebel party. If 
there was a rebel living whom it would have been 
wise to keep in safe custody it was Pehi. The 
Governor, however, according to his usual prac- 
tice of throwing away by diplomacy what he gains 
by action, was satisfied with his taking the oath 
of allegiance and let him go up the river again j 
writing to General Cameron, " Wanganui is now 
quite safe; your mind may be at rest on that 
point.' ' I need scarcely say that before many 
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reeks were over Pehi had broken his oath of 
allegiance, rallied his people around him, and 
gone again into the thick of the war- 

Indeed, at the moment he was writing, the 
Governor must have felt that Wanganui was not 
" quite safe,' 1 for he determined at once to send 
up a force of native and military settlers to Pipiriki, 
a strong position a few miles above the spot where 
the native engagements had taken place, and which 
if occupied would give us the permanent com- 
mand of the river, as well as cut off the rebels on 
the coast and at Wereroa from all communica- 
tion with the interior. Captain Brassey of the 
colonial forces, with 250 " Military settlers,' ' 
succeeded in getting up the river and taking 
possession of Parakino and Pipiriki, which he 
held without opposition till the removal from the 
river of the friendly native contingent which the 
Governor had sent for to attack Wereroa pah, as 
recorded in the last chapter. Then Pehi and his 
followers, who had so recently taken the oath of 
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the Governor was engaged in the capture of 
Wereroa, news reached him of the critical posi- 
tion of that officer, hemmed in by a superior 
force, and short of supplies. Fearing that his 
letter might fall into the hands of the rebels, 
Captain Brassey scraped together the little Latin 
that a life of colonial adventure had left him, and 
wrote, " Sumus sine rebus belli satis," which he 
got a friendly native to undertake to carry 
through the enemy's lines for 15Z. The moment 
that Wereroa was captured, the Governor de- 
spatched reinforcements of colonial forces and 
friendly natives to his relief. Before these got 
there, however, Captain Brassey had relieved 
himself. His post was attacked by a large force 
of rebels, whom after a sharp engagement he 
repulsed, inflicting upon them, with his " rebus 
belli,' ' a very heavy loss. 

We had certainly now gained something by 
our military operations. Ohoutai, Wereroa, 
Pipiriki, and the junction of the forces under 
Colonels Warre and Weare, all except the first the 
work of a few days, had re-established our pres- 
tige, no less than given us substantial advantages. 
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culties which had arisen, but resorted to violence, and 
plunged the country into war. 

" Upon those tribes sufficient punishment has been 
inflicted. Their war parties have, been beaten ; their 
strongholds captured ; and so much of their lands con- 
fiscated as was thought necessary to deter them from 
again appealing to arms. 

" The Governor hopes that the natives will now have 
seen that resistance to the law is hopeless ; he proclaims 
on behalf of the Queen that all who, up to the present 
time, have been in arms against her Majesty's authority 
will never be prosecuted for past offences, excepting only 
those who have been concerned in the murders of the 
following persons. 

***** 

" The Governor will take no more lands on account 
of the present war. 

" As regards the prisoners now in custody, the 
Governor will hold them until it shall be seen whether 
those who have been in arms return to peace. If they 
do so, the prisoners will be set at liberty." 

The only effect this document was likely to 
have was to increase the contempt of the natives 
for us. They always regard the party who makes 
the first overtures of peace as beaten ; and must 
have been greatly surprised and encouraged, when 
after our recent undoubted successes they found 
us in the position of what they would consider 
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■uppliants for peace. The Governor asserted that 
the war was at an end. They knew that it was 
not, and that as it takes two to fight, it takes two 
to make peace ; which they also knew they had 
no intention of making- They said, "What is 
the good of all these proclamations ? This is 
the ninth which the Governor has issued* At 
first he told us we must give up our arms, our 
persons and our lands ; then it was, that we must 
give up our lauds and sign a declaration of alle- 
giance ; and now he says the war is over, and we 
need give up nothing, and he will take no more 
land." The mandarins of China, according to Sir 
John Davis, used to try the effect of government 
by proclamations. The Chinese rebels called them 
" paper tigers/ ' There is a story of one of these 
dignitaries being found as our troops rushed to 
the breach of one of their forts, complacently 
sticking a proclamation on the wall, informing 
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perate the enemy, and increase their contempt 
for us. 

So when a messenger was sent with a file of 
this last paper tiger to one of the rebel pahs on 
the coast between Wanganui and Taranaki, a 
few days after it was issued, he was barbarously 
murdered, and the proclamation torn up and 
trodden under foot with every mark of insult 
and contumely. 

A few days later Brigadier- General Waddy 
sent to these people with whom the Governor 
declared we were not at war, a Government inter- 
preter, Mr. Charles Broughton, well known to, 
and formerly on most intimate terms with them. 
He was by specious pretences, and the hoisting of 
a flag of truce, inveigled into their pah, and then, 
after (it is said) the most horrible tortures, he 
was barbarously murdered. Such, and such only, 
down to the latest dates, were the fruits which 
this ill-judged proclamation had borne. 

But what must have increased the astonish- 
ment of the natives when they read it, was that 
in the same gazette appeared another proclama- 
tion, declaring martial law in the Opotiki district, 
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on the east coast, antLthe intended punishment of 
the murderers of the Bey. Mr. VoDcner and others 
These murders had been committed by, and ai 
the instigation of members of the very tribes 
with whom the first proclamation declared the 
war was ended. There probably was not a man 
among them who did not glory in the murders, 
and as they showed a few days after, were ready 
to commit similar atrocities. Yet here they saw 
the Governor holding out the olive-branch to 
them on one coast, and the sword on the other. 
It must have puzzled them exceedingly. 

When the latest news left the colony, General 
Chute was preparing an expedition to chastise 
the murderers with whom the proclamation had 
just announced "to all the natives in New 
Zealand/' we were no longer at war. 

And this brings me to the last stage of the 
war, the campaign by the colonial forces at 
Opotiki and the east coast. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Campaign on East Coast — Murder of Rev. C. S. Volkner— Mur- 
der of Mr. Fulloon and others — Colonial Force and Native 
Contingent sent to punish the Murderers — Great Successes 
— Evacuation of Pukemaire — Storming of Hungahungatoroa 
— Five hundred Prisoners taken — Gallant Action between 
the Arawas and Rebels near Matata. 

The origin of the hostilities of 1865 on the East 
Coast was the murder of the Kev. C. S. Volkner, 
a missionary of the Church of England, by a 
party of Hau Hau fanatics. The sad tale has 
been so often related that I shall give it a very 
brief space in my narrative, 

Mr. Volkner was a Prussian by birth and a 
Lutheran by profession. He came to New Zea- 
land in connection with a Hamburg society, 
but subsequently joined the English Church, 
and was ordained by Bishop Williams of Waiapu. 
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He was a man of remarkable smp&rfty of cha- 
racter, of the most srngle-Tnfrfded snd devote! 
piety, and an extremely conciliatory and knnfiy 
disposition* He had been plated, five or sx 
years ago, at Opotiki, in the lower port of ft* 
Boy of Plenty, among some of the n&iest tribes 
in Sew Zealand, who had had little or no inter- 
course with Europeans, and no re&gxoos instrnt- 
fkn« He gradually won fc» way «««wtgr them tiQ 
he had gathered a considerable body of converts 
arotmd him t who gave outward evidence of the 
efleet of his teaching by baQding him a compa- 
ratively handsome church and dwelling boose. 
When the war broke ont in Waikato, and the 
East Coast tribes were getting implicated in it 
by sending contingents to it, Mr. VtiHmer was 
put under temporary arrest by some of the more 
violent of his people, but was released after some 
weeks, when he availed himself of the opportunity 
of taking Mrs. Yolkner to Auckland, where he, 
however, remained a very short time himself. 
Notwithstanding the rude treatment he had 
already received, nothing could persuade him 
that he was in any danger; and during the 
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height of the war in Waikato and Tauranga, he 
paid repeated visits to his missionary district at 
Opotiki. Unfortunately for him, during his ab- 
sence at Auckland in the month of February, a 
party of Hau Hau fanatics from Taranaki, led by 
Patara, arrived at Opotiki, carrying along with 
them the cooked head of an European, and a 
soldier, who had been taken prisoner and dragged 
through the country with them in great misery 
and wretchedness. 

On the 1st of March, Mr. Volkner, accom- 
panied by the Bev. T. Grace, another missionary 
who was about to visit a neighbouring place, 
arrived at Opotiki in a small schooner* called the 
Eclipse, owned and commanded by Captain Levy, 
who had a trading store there, conducted by his 
brother. The vessel was no sooner inside the 
bar than she was boarded by a strong party of 
Maories, and the two missionaries dragged ashore. 
It was soon announced to Mr. Volkner that he 
was to be killed. Almost to the last, however, 
he refused to believe it; and there was appa- 
rently, for a time, a wavering among the natives 
and a talk about ransom. A night of miserable 
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suspense ensued. The next morning, Mr. Volt 
ner busied himself in kind offices among 
people, and executed some little commissions 
which he had undertaken at Auckland. " I could 
not help noticing the calmness of his manner and 
the beautiful smile that was on his face/' writes 
his companion, Mr. Grace. About 2 p.m., some 
twenty armed men came to the house where they 
were, and after performing some ceremonies out- 
side, called Mr. VoJkner out, and took him away, 
locking in his companion, whom they would not 
allow to accompany him. He was taken first to 
his own church, where his coat and waistcoat 
were taken from him, and then they led him 
away to a willow-tree at a little distance, where 
they had rigged up a block and tackle which 
they got from the schooner. He knew now 
what they meant, and asked for time to pray. 
After a few minutes hp rose up, and said, " I 
am ready.' ' While he was shaking hands with 
some of bis people (consenting to his death), a 
rope was thrown over his neck, and he was run 
up to an arm of the tree. There he hung for an 
hour, when they cut him down. They then cut 
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off his head, and a savage, called Kereope, tore 
out his eyes and swallowed them. They drank 
his blood, and smeared their faces with it. Some 
of his old friends took part in this. The women 
were the worst, and scrambled for his blood as 
it dripped on the ground. His body was then 
thrown to the dogs and the pigs, but was taken 
away from them, and afterwards buried by Cap- 
tain Levy and some of the natives. Mr. Grace 
remained in captivity, expecting every day to be 
his last, till the 16th of March, when H.M.S. 
Eclipse having arrived off the river, Captain Levy, 
at imminent risk of his own life and property, got 
him into his boat, and pulled him off to the man- 
of-war.* 

An attempt was made by sending a man-of- 
war to capture Mr. Volkner's murderers, but 
without success, and nothing further was done at 
the time. On the 22nd of July, Mr. Fulloon, a 
half-caste interpreter in the Government service, 



• Mr. Grace's journal, C. P. P. 1865, A. No. 5. See also very- 
interesting articles on the Pai Marire superstition, by an Army 
Chaplain P.C.B., in Good Words and Frazer's Magazine, October, 
1865. 
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themselves during the war, amounting altogether 
to 580 men, was despatched to Opotiki. There 
Mokena, a loyal chief from East Cape, joined 
them with a considerable body, said to be 500, of 
friendly natives. They found the Hau Hau rebels 
in great force ready to meet them, with numerous 
fortified pahs, some of extraordinary strength. 
The landing was effected with great difficulty, and 
owing to a rising gale, Captain Brassey was left 
all night on the beach, with only 250 men, few 
provisions, and little ammunition. Next day, 
however, the native contingent landed, and our 
force was immediately attacked, but it drove 
back its assailants, and captured several of their 
pahs. For the next month a succession of en- 
gagements and skirmishes ensued, in which the 
rebels were invariably beaten with heavy loss, 
while our losses were light. The country was a 
very difficult one ; many parts little, if any less 
so than that already described on the Upper Wan- 
ganui, and without the advantage of any river by 
which the interior might be got at. It is impos- 
sible to give a full account of the various engage- 
ments they had with the rebels, but to give an 

15—2 
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idea of the way in which they did their work, I 
will extract from the papers most recently arrived 
from the colony, the account of the capture of 
Pukemaire and Hungahungatoroa pahs, places 
apparently of at least equal strength of any which 
had been captured by the Queen's troops in Wai- 
kato, and in a country beyond all comparison 
more difficult for military operations. 

It had been ascertained that a large force of 
rebels were intrenched at Pukemaire pah near 
Waiapu, some distance south of Opotiki, and near 
the East Cape. A portion of the Opotiki force 
was sent down by sea. On landing an immediate 
assault on Pukemaire pah was determined on. It 
proved to be a place of immense strength, and 
defended by a strong force. The weather was 
most inclement, and the rain poured down in 
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Three days of very heavy rain succeeded the 
return of the troops to camp, rendering another 
expedition impossible ; but the interval was em- 
ployed in constructing fascines, fuses, and all 
sorts of mining tools for the intended attack, 
which was fixed, weather permitting, for Monday, 
the 9th. On the night of Sunday, the 8th, Cap- 
tain Westrupp and Ensign Koss, with the Forest 
Bangers, marched from camp at eleven o'clock, 
and spent the night at Tiki Tiki, an old pah about 
half a mile from Pukemaire. Before daylight on 
Monday they were up under the pah in skir- 
mishing order. Surprised that no return was 
made to the polite salutations of the morning, 
and seeing no appearance of life, they entered the 
pah and found it evacuated, but showing signs of 
quite recent occupation. It was subsequently 
known that a woman who escaped from pah Te 
Hatepe on the previous night had apprised them 
of the intention of the troops to assault the pah 
on that morning. Although strong in number, 
and in a pah almost impregnable, the loss of Te 
Whini had so demoralized them that they were 
seized with a panic and fled. No loot was found 
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in the pah except by the Tuparoa natives, who, 
acting apparently upon information, dug up a box 
in an angle of the works, supposed to contain 
mens and other valuables. The work of destruc- 
tion now commenced. Whares and fencing were 
ignited, and, very speedily, the stronghold of the 
enemy was levelled with the ground. 

So far, the old tale, but not so the sequel; 
for, having marched up the hill and down again, 
it was determined that the Pai Marire should not 
long have the laugh at the troops. Accordingly, 
next morning early, two bodies started in pur- 
suit. Lieutenant Biggs, with thirty volunteers 
from his own corps and the military settlers, sub- 
sequently joined by ninety Tuparoa natives under 
the chiefs Ropata and Te Hotene, and ten from 
Te Hatepe, started by the inland route. " With 
reference to the volunteers," says a correspon- 
dent, " it was not so much volunteering as a fight 
for who should go. I guessed pretty well the 
result, seeing the spirits the men were in. As 
soon as Biggs had started, Major Fraser, with 
about sixty Europeans, and the same number of 
natives under Mokena, started by the coast with 
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the intention of meeting the other party. They 
arrived, however, too late, as the sequel will 
show. Biggs, meanwhile, his force increased to 
130 men, proceeded through the bush in the 
direction of Kawa Kawa, a native village on the 
coast on the Bay of Plenty side of the East 
Cape, situated at the mouth of the Awatere river. 
Tracks of the recent retreat of the enemy were 
seen at intervals the whole of the way. About 
half-way between Morgan's pah and the Awatere, 
they came upon a wounded Hau Hau, from whom 
information was elicited which induced Biggs and 
party to push on as rapidly as the state of the 
road would permit. Bather, we should say, the 
nature of the country, for road there was none. 
The course pursued was through dense bush, 
with steep hills to ascend and descend, and, in 
some places, up the beds of creeks. The men 
are said to have been never dry from the time 
they started, and it was just as much as they 
could do to make the village, distant about 
twenty-eight miles, but quite equal to an ordinary 
march of fifty. When within a mile of Kawa 
Kawa, smoke was seen from the village, and 
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some horsemen were seen to cross the river from 
Horoera. About this time, some of the men are 
said to have asked the, under the circumstances, 
not unreasonable question, — Where are we to 
sleep to-night ? Upon which Lieutenant Biggs 
is reported to have pointed to the pah ahead, and 
said that they had to make quarters for them- 
selves there. The troops got within 100 yards 
of the kainga before they were seen ; but, instead 
of disputing the ground, the enemy, who seemed 
to be in considerable force, the instant they saw 
the assailing force, ran as hard as they could in 
the direction of a strong pah further on, Hunga- 
hungatoroa. They were followed about a mile, 
but their swiftness of foot far exceeded that of 
the troops who had just completed a severe 
march ; so the men returned and made them- 
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and disputed every crossing of the river. (It 
had to be crossed no less than nine times.) It 
was of no use, however; they were speedily 
driven by the coolness and courage of the men, 
on to the large pah ahead, to which they were 
closely followed up by the troops. Meanwhile 
Major Fraser arrived at Kawa Kawa, without 
having seen an enemy. He then received a note 
from Lieutenant Biggs, stating that he had at- 
tacked the Haus Haus the previous day, and was 
now following them up the river. The major 
remained at Kawa Kawa, sending on a messenger 
to state that assistance would be sent if required. 
Following up the retreating party to this pah, 
strongly situated on the top of a hill, two sides 
of which are precipitous — about eight miles dis- 
tant from Kawa Kawa, Mr. Biggs and party halted 
when within 150 yards of the front of it, and 
opened fire, which was kept up for a considerable 
time. Finding that the process of reduction was 
likely to be somewhat tedious at this rate, Mr. 
Tuke and nine volunteers, accompanied by some 
friendlies, settled the matter by a very plucky 
thing By scaling one of the precipitous sides of 
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the hill, in doing which they risked their lives at 
every movement — a false step would have been 
destruction — they reached a position behind, and 
partially overlooking the interior of the pah. The 
garrison was only made aware of the fact when a 
plunging fire from the rear began to make havoc 
in their ranks, and were very much astonished at 
a feat which they had deemed impossible. The 
fire became very severe from this point. About 
twelve o'clock, Lieutenant Biggs, acting, it is 
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the pah also, and bolted over one of the precipi- 
tous sides of the cliff. Three of these were shot 
in the act, and their old allies in the pah, dis- 
gusted at their conduct, also favoured them with 
a few parting shots. The Ngatiporou, to the 
number of 200 men, and about 300 women and 
children, then surrendered — giving up all their 
arms, about 120 guns. The loss of the enemy in * 
this affair was twenty killed and several wounded. 
On the European side the casualties were only two 
in number — Lance- Sergeant Dearlove wounded, 
not dangerously, in the arm and shoulder, and 
Private Hazell slightly in the face Arapeta, one 
of the Tuparoa friendlies, received a dangerous 
gunshot wound in the thigh. 

I think it will be admitted that these were 
very gallant actions. They certainly were ex- 
tremely successful. And when it is remembered 
that Lieutenant Biggs, and the other officers com- 
manding in this campaign, had had no military 
education, had never been at Sandhurst, nor ever 
read a page of Jomini, in short that they were 
merely colonists, it must be acknowledged that 
they showed a wonderful aptitude for their work, 
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and that with such men to show the way it could 
no longer be pronounced " useless to follow the 
rebels to the bush." 

What the rebels themselves thought of it may 
be gathered from the following statement of one 
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men, has done more to disorganise and demoralise them 
than the slow advance of a large army with all the pomp 
and circumstance of war." 

Almost at the same time as these events were 
going on at the south end of the Bay of Plenty, 
our allies the Arawas led by Mr. W. Mair, a 
colonist and resident magistrate of the district, 
were defeating the Haus Haus, with heavy loss 
and the capture of upwards of eighty prisoners. 

" On the 12th instant the Haus Haus evacuated 
their position at Matata, and proceeded towards Te 
Teko, where they took up their quarters. The Arawas, 
accompanied by the resident magistrate, Mr. Mair, 
followed on their track, and arrived at Te Teko on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant, where they found Te Ua 
strongly encamped. No other means presenting them- 
selves to take the pah than by sapping, they commenced at 
once to drive. At 8 p.m. on Wednesday the rebels asked 
for a truce ; and had twenty-four hours granted to them. 
On the 19th at noon fighting commenced, and ere night- 
fall Ngatikapakio had effected a lodgment within a short 
distance of the pah, which effectually cut off all communi- 
cation with the river. A heavy fire was sustained on 
both sides the whole time. At four in the morning of 
Sunday, the 20th, the Pai Marines, seeing all their 
means of escape cut off, asked for a truce to treat for 
terms of peace. The only terms granted were uncon- 
, ditional surrender. 
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" At seven the same morning, they marched out and 
gave up their arms. Te Ua, the prophet, and twenty- 
eight of the men implicated in the atrocities of Mr. 
Fulloon's murder, are in charge of the Arawa police ; 
the rest, some fifty-four men, are in the custody of the 
Arawa tribe. This important victory will be a most 
decisive blow against the Pai Marire party. It is 
reported that Kereopa is to be given up, either to 
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CONCLUSION. 

Present Relations between Imperial and Colonial Governments — 
Prospects of Self-reliance and Removal of Troops — Finance 
— The Future of the Maori Race. 

The narrative of the war is now concluded. I 
have brought it down to the date of the latest 
advices from the colony before going to press, 
11th November last.* It only remains to say a 
few words on the present relations of the Colonial 
towards the Imperial Government ; the question 
of the removal of the troops ; the financial aspect 
of affairs ; and the position and probable future 
of the Maori race. 

1. To make clear the present relations of the 
Colonial and Imperial Governments, it is neces- 
sary very briefly to refer to the past. 

Representative institutions were given to the 

* See Appendix, note C. 
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gether impracticable, and he arranged with his 
then ministry to carry on the Government under 
their advice as responsible ministers. Practi- 
cally from this date the native department was 
abolished by being brought under the absolute 
control of the colonial Government. 

When the Assembly met in August, 1862, 
it refused to confirm this arrangement (by 
the casting vote of the Speaker) ; and the 
Governor again resumed the position which 
Governor Browne had held, of consulting his 
ministers, but not being bound to act on their 
advice, and this continued till November, 1863, 
during which period the new war broke out at 
Taranaki. 

Before that date, however, the Imperial 
Government had (through his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle,)* taken a very decided course on 



* The death of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle was a grave 
loss to New Zealand. He had had the New Zealand question 
under his care from the commencement of our difficulties, and 
thoroughly understood it. He acted with great liberality and 
sympathy towards the colonists ; and I think if he had lived, he 
would not have put that u interpretation " on responsible govern- 
ment, as intended by him, which has since been given to it 
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negative character. He had certain vetoes but 
nothing more.* 

The Assembly accepted the position assigned 
to the colonial government by the Duke of New- 
castle, and believing that it now had substantial 
power to control the great issues at stake between 
the colony and the natives, it authorized the 
raising of a loan of three millions sterling, an 
enormous liability for so young a colony, and 
enlisted 5,000 colonial troops for three years, in 
order to carry into effect the policy on which the 
Governor, his Ministers, and the Assembly, were 
all agreed. 

Very soon, however, Governor Grey began to 
attempt to exercise a control over native affairs, 
not of the negative character to which he was 
limited by the Duke of Newcastle, but of an inde- 
pendent and positive character, and contrary to 
the advice of his responsible ministers. The 
difference was referred to the Home Government. 
Mr. Cardwell, who had then succeeded the Duke 



* Despatch of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, dated 2Cth 
February, 1863, C. P. P. E 7, particularly the last half page. 
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of Newcastle as Secretary for the Colonies, pat 
what ban been called an M interpretation " on his 
Grace's instructions, but which really was a simple 
reversal of their spirit and letter. What had been 
the duke's exception, he made his rule ; and the 
duke's rule his exception. He intimated dis- 
tinctly that so long as British troops remained in 
the conn try the Governor should act on his own 
discretion in native affairs, even though opposed 
to his responsible ministers.* In short, he simply 
and absolutely repealed everything that the colony 
cared for in the duke's arrangement; and the 
Governor taking him at his word, the Ministry, 
as soon as they were satisfied that it was to be so, 
resigned. 

They were succeeded by the Weld Ministry, 

and the first thing it did was to pass resolutions 

through the Assembly, by which, after referring to 

the acceptance by the colony of the Duke of New- 

' ^ mul Mr. CardwelFs " interpreta- 
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Government which it had been attempted to 
re-establish as productive of great evils, it was 
resolved that rather than continue that system, 
the colony must adopt the alternative presented 
by Mr. Cardwell, namely the withdrawal of her 
Majesty's land forces at the earliest possible 
period consistent with the maintenance of Impe- 
rial interests; so that the colony might be re- 
stored to the same measure of responsible govern- 
ment in native as in ordinary affairs. And then 
by a memorandum addressed to the Governor, the 
Ministry pressed the removal of the troops, and 
declared the colony ready to undertake its own 
defence.* 

The Home Government has demanded from 
the colony the sum of 40/. per head per annum, for 
all soldiers kept in the colony after 1st January, 
1865, at the request of the Colonial Government. 
None have been so kept since that time, and the 
colony will pay nothing. Yet the troops remain. 
One regiment only, the 65th, has returned home. 
It is rumoured that four more are on the route. 

♦ c. P. P. A No. 1. 
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stroying the hope of successfully bringing the 
self-relying policy into operation. It is believed 
by many that the immediate and entire removal of 
the troops would be followed by a general combina- 
tion of all the scattered and half-beaten, but unsub- 
mitted tribes, which are now quietly, but sulkily, 
waiting an event which has been so much talked 
of; and that if it should take place too soon, 
a colonial army far larger than the finances of the 
colony could maintain would be required to enable 
it to hold its own. 

2. But then it may be said if the Queen's 
troops have proved so inefficient in this Maori 
war, as you have described them, what is the 
good of keeping them there at all ? The answer 
is they have been used in a wrong way. They 
are not adapted for the sort of operations neces- 
sary to conquer an enemy like the Maories ; nor, 
it would appear, do their officers know how to 
handle them for that kind of work. The tactics 
have been to make the Queen's troops fight, and 
to use the colonial forces for holding posts, trans- 
port service, and similar work. This is exactly 
tlie reverse of what recent experience has taught us 
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aught to hare hem done. The colonial forces 
should have been Bent to the bash to fight, and 
the Queen's troops kept to protect the centres of 
population, and (as Sir George Grey used them 
at Wereroa) to give moral support to the colonial 
troops, and take charge of the prisoners. For 
such purposes a few regiments may still be ex- 
tremely uaeftd. They oiight remain at "Wan- 
ganui, Taranaki, or in the neighbourhood of 
Auckland, while the military settlers, native con- 
tingents, Hawke's Bay volunteers, and other 
similar corps, led by such men as Von Tempsky, 
McDonell, Brassey, Fraser, or Biggs, might 
go and do as they have lately been doing at 
Opotiki and Waiapu. We shall never' beat the 
natives into submission till we satisfy them that 
" u+ tliem man to man (not 500 to 200), 
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desire to be understood as criticising their opera- 
tions as an army, and summing up the general 
result. That the men were personally brave, and 
their officers brave, that personal gallantry was 
the rule, and the reverse the rare exception, is 
readily admitted. But it cannot be concealed 
that the catnpaign has, as a whole, added little 
to the laurels of the British army. Except Wal- 
cheren, New Orleans, and some passages of the 
American War of Independence, I can recollect 
no military operations of which, as a whole, we 
have less reason to be proud. When we recollect 
what was done, or is said to have been done, by 
our armies during the Indian Mutiny, how small 
divisions, making forced marches under a tropical 
sun, drove ten or twenty times their own num- 
ber of well-appointed and well-disciplined troops 
before them, how they fought eight or ten pitched 
battles in as many days, how they took great 
fortified cities like Delhi and Lucknow, how they 
suppressed in little more than a year a mutiny 
and rebellion, supported by many millions of 
determined and furious fanatics, we cannot help 
contrasting the work of the New Zealand cam- 
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paign, and becoming sceptics of modern history. 
The yery regiments which are said to have done 
these great achievements have for two years been 
fighting in a temperate climate with a few naked 
savages, armed with old Tower muskets, with 
no fortified cities, but only a few rifle-pits and 
earthworks often thrown up in a night, without 
any of the appliances of modern warfare, never 
having in the field a fifth part of our force, and 
yet at the end of it the enemy is unbeaten, and 
we are told on the highest authority that 200 of 
them can stop 500 of the Queen's troops, and 
that it " is useless to follow them into the bush/' 
Therefore, I say when this campaign is talked of, 
let no man " stand on tiptoe and rouse him at 
the name of Crispian." Let it rather be admit- 
1 -^ ve t to learn the art of fighting 
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ment, is not equal to the special demands upon 
it caused by the war, which can only be met by a 
loan, as such extraordinary expenditure is in older 
countries. And here, I think, the treatment of 
the colony by the Home Government has been 
hard in the last degree. At the close of 1864, 
when the war was at its crisis — when the colony 
was making the utmost effort, by taking on itself 
a pecuniary burden to the extent of three millions 
sterling — and at the very moment when it was 
offering to send away the Queens troops, Mr. Card- 
well pressed for payment of an accumulated debt 
due to the Home Government of 500,000/. The 
colony did its best, by handing over to the Home 
Government debentures to the amount ; and then, 
in consideration of all it had done and was ready 
to do, it asked the Home Government either to 
guarantee the balance of its loan in the London 
market, or give it some direct, but temporary, 
pecuniary assistance towards the self-defence 
which it was prepared to undertake. Mr. Card- 
well has refused this reasonable request in a 
despatch which, for hardness and want of sym- 
pathy, is, I think, unequalled; summing up by 
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George Grey and General Cameron, to show that 
the failure has been owing to the conduct of 
Imperial officers ; and they urge that they are 
entitled to consideration when, under these cir- 
cumstances, they ask for a guarantee, which will 
not really cost the home country a shilling ; or a 
moderate amount of pecuniary assistance, which, 
if it enable the colony to undertake its own defence, 
will prove the truest economy to Great Britain. 

It is not an answer to say that the colony has 
itself offered to dispense with the troops. At the 
time that it did so it asked for the assistance I 
have mentioned. If the Home Government per- 
sists in refusing this assistance, and at the same 
time removes the troops, it will incur a very 
serious responsibility. And it may depend upon 
it that the cheapest thing it can do (and that 
seems to be the main point kept in view at the 
Colonial Office) , will be to give some reasonable 
assistance in the way of guarantee or pecuniary 
aid, and bring its troops away altogether. If 
with such assistance the Colonial Government is 
left free from that interference by the Colonial 
Office for which the presence of troops is made 
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he excuse, to finish the war and protect itself for 
the future, I have no doubt it can do it* But 
there must be no more restrictions placed by the 
Home Government on confiscation, and no longer 
any power vested in the Governor to take an 
initiative policy to which his ministers and the 
Assembly of the colony are opposed. 

I do not for one moment advocate the reten- 
tion of troops in the colony, except for the most 
temporary purpose. I cordially agree with 
almost every word that was spoken before the 
committee on colonial military expenditure by 
Lord Herbert, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Godley, and what has been written by Mr. 
Adderley on the same subject. But New Zealand 
affords grounds for temporary exception. By 
retaining the management of native affairs in its 
own hands, the Imperial Government got it into 
difficulties ; by interference during their exist- 
ence, it has prevented its getting out of them. 
Let it be done with the present war, on terms 
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be applied fairly to all the colonies ; do not 
relieve the Australian colonies from troops, and 
keep up little armies in Mauritius, New Bruns- 
wick, Seychelles, or Hong Kong. 

4. The position of the natives at this moment 
is far from satisfactory. Except the small rem- 
nant of the Tauranga tribe, a few prisoners, and 
a few other individuals here and there, none have 
yet made submission. No large tribe which has 
been engaged in the war has submitted or laid 
down its arms, or made any approach towards 
the re-establishment of friendly relations with the 
Europeans or the Government.* They have 
retired from the country which we have occupied 
with troops, and there they wait, making no sign, 
but apparently watching the opportunity for re- 
newing hostilities. The vacillating policy which 
has been pursued towards them, and the recent 
talk of the removal of the troops have no doubt 
encouraged them in thus holding out. 



* The submission of Wm. Thompson I think nothing of. It 
has been attended with no result, and he and his people, the King 
and Rewi included, seem just as far from recognizing the authority 
of the Queen and British law as ever they were. 
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The native question is, however, only one of 
time, and I regret to say of very limited time. 
The race is melting away ; and if there were no 
more war, and the Europeans were to leave the 
country to-morrow* the extinction of the Maori, 
in an exceedingly hrief period, is as certain as 
any tiling human can he* A very few figures 
will show thin. 

In 1842, according to the best estimates which 
con Id he made, on the authority of missionaries 
and other long residents in the country, their 
number was 114,000, In 1850 a well-informed 
Weslcyan missionary estimated them at 70.000. 
In 1858 a Government census, generally supposed 
to be in excess,, returned them at 55,970. The 
war and natural causes have by this time probably 
reduced them to 45,000. Carry on the calcula- 
tion and it is evident that the certain extinction 
of the race, except a few individuals, is a thing 
which many of us may live to witness. 

.on e great cause of this has been, and is, 

social and sanitary 
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constitution of the Maori is absolutely decayed, 
and they do not produce children to replace the 
current generation of adults. A people that has 
no children must die out. 

Shortly before leaving the colony I endea- 
voured to obtain statistical returns on this point ; 
but at the time I left I had only received a few. 
They were, however, collected from various parts 
of the country, and represent tribes living in all 
the varied conditions of life which exist among 
them ; some near large towns, some remote from 
any, some closely intermixed with Europeans, 
and some with scarcely an European among them. 
The result was an average of 100 males to 70 
females, and less than 50 children under 15 years 
of age. If these be the relative proportions all 
through the islands, and I have reason to believe 
that they are certainly not more favourable, only 
one conclusion can be arrived at as to the future 
of the race. 

The proportion of children also is a conclusive 
proof of the cause which has really effected the 
reduction, and will, unless some great change 
takes place in the domestic life of the Maori, as 

17 
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certainly lead to its extinction. The habits of 
life which lead to this lamentable result, are in 
no way attributable to the presence of the Euro- 
pean in the country. They are, according to 
Wilkes, Cheever,* and all who have studied the 
condition of the Polynesian race, universal where- 
ever the race is found, and the one great cause 
of its rapid decline in all the islands which it 
inhabits. So long as the communistic and vicious 
social economy exists among them which has 
hitherto existed, the destiny of the race is certain. 
The missionaries had before the war altered the 
habits of the natives in many particulars ; but this 
great evil they had barely, if at all, succeeded in 
touching. It is true scarcely a hint of it appears 
: - v^norts home; but they know well, and 
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universal prevalence of habits which are sweeping 
the natives into an early grave. It has not been 
their intercourse with Europeans which has led 
to the result. That, for the most part, has led 
to the adoption of better food, better dwellings, 
better general habits of life. This cause was in 
existence long before there was an European in 
the islands, and there is little doubt that the race 
was on the decrease when Cook first landed there. 
I say there is little doubt, because it is impossible 
that a race with such habits of life as he describes 
could do otherwise than decrease. 

If the Aborigines Protection Society had 
devoted its energies to some systematic attempt 
to ameliorate the sanitary condition of the natives 
and to teach them the laws of life, not by writing 
feeble homilies in baby English, but by sending 
among them medical officers capable of teaching 
those laws, they might have earned the title they 
have assumed, and would have had the cordial 
co-operation of the colonists. Here is a field of 
practical utility open to them yet, though one 
which would cost both money and labour. Their 
interference with the political relations of the 
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rlaori, and especially their encouragement to him 
to hold on to that Nessus 1 shirt, the occupation 
of large unused tribal territory, has done much 
to bring him to his present forlorn condition. 
They have had pretty much their own way at the 
Colonial Gffice, and with Governor Grey, and 
the result of it is, that the war which was begun 
for the suppression of rebellion, has now degene- 
rated into a war of extermination, as far as a 
great part at least of the native race is concerned. 
They boast in their last report of the extent to 
which they have influenced the minds of the 
Secretary of State and Sir George Grey. I think 
both of those gentlemen must deeply regret 
having listened to such councillors, when they 
look at the " bitter end " to which their advice 
has brought affairs in New Zealand. The opinion, 
which I have before expressed, " that the pro- 
longation of the war has been owing to the 
interference of this society/ ' has by its secretary 
been pronounced " monstrous. " I can only say 
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rights, speaking of a recent interference by it, 
says, "Nothing can be more inexcusable than 
the conduct of the Aborigines Society throughout 
the New Zealand war ; and to none has it ren- 
dered itself more truly obnoxious than to the 
party of moderation in this colony, which ardently 
desires peace, but declines to slander its fellow 
colonists, or to give the natives counsel which 
must lead them to destruction." 

My own conviction is, that had the colonists 
from the first been allowed to arrange their own 
relations with the native race, and conduct their 
own political intercourse, no sferious difficulty 
would have arisen between the two races. It is 
to the representatives of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in whose hands the administration of 
native affairs, and the function of purchasing 
native lands, were jealously reserved, and to the 
injudicious advice of self-constituted friends of 
the Maori at home, that all the troubles of that 
unhappy colony are attributable. 
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Note A. 

Since the preceding pages were sent to the press, the 
December mail, and a telegram forestalling the January 
mail, have arrived. The former reports the continued 
successes of the Colonial forces and friendly natives at 
Poverty Bay on the east coast. After several days* 
fighting, a large body of the fanatics (180 fighting men, 
besides women and children,) surrendered. The fighting 
pah in which they were entrenched is described as being 
in all respects equal in strength to those which General 
Cameron found so troublesome ; and " the fact that a 
few hundred militia and natives readily do what General 
Cameron with his large force of men and appliances was 
so often urged in vain to do, requires to be stated, if 
only in its nakedness, as an act of justice to the gallant 
men of whom the Colonial forces and native contingent 
are alike composed." — See London Times, February 
15, 1866. 
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these gentlemen were quarrelling, has been utterly 
thrown away ; and that in consequence the colony has 
as strong a claim as ever was raised -to consideration, 
not to say actual compensation, at the hands of the 
Home Government, for the injury inflicted on it by the 
acts of the Governor and General. Mr. Cardwell thinks 
that the " time has arrived for putting an end to this 
painful chapter" and to the " painful disputes" between 
Sir George Grey and the General ; but I cannot believe 
that the colony will submit, at least without remon- 
strance, to have the subject disposed of in this summary 
manner, without the smallest regard being paid to its 
interests in the question. 

In reference to the financial question, Mr. Cardwell 
gives prominence in one of his despatches, to the fact 
that the colony refused the guarantee offered by him for 
a million of the loan which the Colonial Parliament 
authorized in 1868. It is necessary to offer a word in 
explanation. The colony having estimated its probable 
requirements at 3,000,000Z., to enable it to co-operate 
with her Majesty's Government in suppressing the rebel- 
lion, asked the Home Government to guarantee a loan 
to that amount ; without which it was certain it could 
not be raised, or at all events only on ruinous terms. 
Mr. Cardwell agreed to guarantee 1,000,000J., "on 
conditions," the first of which was, that upwards of 
560,000Z. of it should be immediately paid over to the 
Home Government, in satisfaction of an existing, and in 
part disputed, debt to the Imperial Government. The 
result would have been, that the colony would have 
received the guarantee to a little over 400,000Z., or about 
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Note C. 



There is one more point in the recently published 
papers, which requires a word of comment, I refer 
to two documents relating to the Waitotara purchase, 
which, as we have seen, General Cameron denounced 
as " an iniquitous job." It now appears from his own 
statement, that he made this charge on no other 
authority than that of a casual conversation with a 
perfect stranger, who accidentally picked him up while 
riding into Wanganui ; and he appears to have had no 
other authority for it while he remained in New Zealand. 
Since he left New Zealand, a Mr. Field, who I presume 
is the stranger referred to, writes a long letter, dated 
September 7, 1865, in which he gives his version of the 
circumstances attending this purchase. The value of 
the statement may be judged of from the fact that 
though the purchase was effected some three years ago, 
Mr. Field appears never to have communicated his facts 
to the Goyernor or his ministers, even when in con- 
sequence of General Cameron's charges, they endea- 
voured to discover any foundation for them, but could 
meet with no one who had any complaint to make. It 
does seem a very unfair thing that the Colonial Office 
should have laid this document before Parliament and 
allowed it to be published in a Blue Book, without first 
communicating its contents to the Superintendent of 
Wellington, whose conduct is seriously impugned by it, 
and who has had no opportunity allowed him of refuting 
the statements made by Mr. Field and General Cameron, 



is made against a Governor, it is an invariable : 
the Colonial Office not to receive it unless f 
through him ; and in this case where it is mad 
a high colonial official, the Superintendent of a ] 
acting as Land Purchase Commissioner, ui 
Governor's authority, it does seem ungenerous 
spirit of a rule so fair in itself should not h 
adhered to. 



THE END. 



